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THE YAQUI INDIANS OF SONORA. 


By A. W. ALLEY, ©. E. 


DESIRE in this ar- 
ticle, to ‘set forth a 
few facts about the 
Yaqui Indian troubles 
in the State of Sonora, 
Mexico. I have spent 
considerable time in 
the country and have 
talked with many peo- 
ple who thoroughly 
understand the situa- 
tion. Also my ac- 
quaintance with a 
number of the Indians 
themselves has led me 
to form the conclu- 
sion that the Yaquis 
are very much 
wronged ; in fact, they 
are meeting with the 
same fate that we so 
shamefully inflicted on our own native 
tribes. 

The Yaquis were not naturally a war- 
like race, although they maintained a 
well-drilled army of 3,500 men. They 
had a very superior government and 
even established a mint fer coining their 
own money. They have long been 
Christians and have long supported a 
fine public school’ system. They dis- 
covered rich gold, silver and copper 
mines. The Cananea and Nacosari re- 
gions were discovered by them. They 
are excellent workmen and built fine 











towns, laying out streets and parks. The 
Yaquis were and still are the best work- 
men in Northern Mexico, always to be 
depended upon and very grateful. They 
were very patriotic and during the long 
war, by hard work and strict economy, 
contributed largely to the Republic’s war 
fund. It is strange that some one has 
not come to their defence and explained 
the true situation. Years ago they were 
granted, by treaty, a fertile valley whose 
resources were then unknown. The. 
went ahead and developed it; put in ir- 
rigating systems, built towns and made 
the soil yield wonderful crops—making 
this valley (which before their occupa- 
tion was practically unknown) one of 
the richest valleys in Mexico. The of- 
ficials little thought, when they granted 
the treaty, what a rich plum they were 
giving away; and consequently, wher 
they realized the true condition of af.- 
fairs, greedily looked about for a mean: 
of obtaining possession. It was not long 
before the treaty was gradually infringed 
upon and soon openly broken. The 
minds of the ignorant native Mexicans 
were filled with rumors of evil doings 
by the Yaquis—in this being worked up 
to believe these peaceful Indians their 
mortal enemies. 

This gave the Sonora officials the 
chance they wanted, and not long after 
they declared the Indians had violated 
their treaty and were in revolt. War 
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was declared and the Yaquis took up 
arms. Arms and ammunition have al- 
ways brought a good price in Mexico 
and they became a great scarcity with 
the Yaquis, as the Government placed a 
ban on their importation in large num- 
bers and absolutely forbade their sale to 
any Indians. Three years ago the United 
States, at the request ,of the Mexican 
Government, made it illegal to sell arms 
and ammunition to any Indian in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona and New Mexico. The 
Yaquis had been crossing the line to 
Arizona and buying supplies and arms. 
An American crossing the line is usually 
allowed one rifle, a revolver and 100 
rounds of ammunition. Nearly all 
Americans have taken advantage of this, 
and by so doing have placed their lives 
in danger. They went into the Yaqui 
country with the one thing the poor In- 
dians most needed. Is it strange they 
were killed? I venture to say that, with 
only a few exceptions, no white men 
have ever been killed for any other rea- 
son; and had they surrendered their 
arms in a peaceful manner, they would 
have been permitted to go unharmed. 
I know this is contrary to all newspaper 
reports; but, from the information I 
have gathered, I am positive that there 
was no other motive in these killings. 
The Yaquis are often pursued by troops 
and brutally murdered. An officer of 
the cavalry told me of overtaking two 
Yaquis with their families. On order- 
ing the men to surrender, they said that 
if their women would be unharmed they 
would go with the troops. Being as- 
sured that the women would be taken 
care of, they surrendered and were 
forced to witness the assault of the 
women by the soldiers; after which they 
(the men) were shot. This officer told 
the story as if it were a deed of valor. 
The peaceful Indians usually are de- 
ported to Yucatan. It might be well 
here to say that many mines and hun- 
dreds of ranches which depended on the 
Yaquis for their labor are now shut 
down. The Government has a sudden 
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method (sometimes) in its movements 
that is not only disastrous to the Indians 
but to the ranchers as well. The of- 
ficials often send troops to some out-of- 
the-way place, herd all Yaqui workmen 
together and march them off—leaving 
the poor ranchers without help. I know 
several ranchers who were left in this 
plight—their crops being a total loss. 
Mining men suffer the same; the entire 
working force being often marched off 
—leaving them helpless. 

My personal experiences with the 
Yaquis have always been very pleasant 
and I should hire them whenever possible 
to do my work. They talk little and 
do their work quickly and well. A Mexi- 
can is seldom found at work on Mon- 
day forenoon, owing to his Sunday 
spree; yet the Yaqui shows up bright 
and early, and, if by chance unable to 
come, always sends a substitute. 

Three years ago, while running a 
preliminary survey for a railroad, we 
had in our party a Yaqui wagon-driver 
and general handy man. We also em- 
ployed Mexicans, but this Indian was su- 
perior to them in every respect. He was 
far more intelligent, saved his money 
and was always ready for work. I used 
him as a rod-man and he quickly ac- 
customed himself to his duties and 
proved to be far better than a great many 
white men I have worked with. We 
were in a Yaqui country at the time and 
bands of them were constantly moving 
across our line. An attack was made on 
a Mexican ranch not a mile from where 
we were working; yet we were not mo- 
lested. Many mornings we found their 
tracks near camp. Every member of 
our party was, at some time, separated 
from the camp; yet none of us had any 
encounters. One morning some Mexi- 
can soldiers saw a band of Indians 
watching as they moved up a caifion. 
Our party had passed up the cafion and 
was at work; yet the Indians did not 
disturb us but fired on the soldiers. This 
same band, we discovered, had the week 
before attacked a construction camp 
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southeast of us and killed several Mexi- 
cans. The Indian with us was frequently 
in town and it would have been easy for 
him to have sent word to his friends and 
we could have been ambuscaded and 
killed. 

The only white man killed where we 
were was an Official of the Sultana Mine. 
He was very reckless and boasted that 
the Indians would not get him. A short 
time before he was killed he discharged 
from the mines some Indians, and it is 
supposed they were responsible for his 
death. He and two companions were on 
their way to town, when they were met 
by a volley from the side of the trail. 
He fell at the first shot and his com- 
panions fled. The rescue party found 
he had been clubbed to death. The 
Yaquis are no different from all other 
Indians when on the warpath, and tor- 
ture their victims terribly—one of their 
favorite methods being to stake their 
victim to the ground and then build small 
fires on different parts of his body. 

The mountains of Sonora and Chi- 
huahua have always been the hiding 
place for criminals from the U. S. and 
Mexico. There are many bands of these 
renegades, and it is the opinion, shared 
by many, that they are responsible for a 
big majority of the raids and murders 
which are constantly being reported in 
the papers. We read repeatedly of up- 
risings and outrages credited to the 
Yaquis and it is small wonder that the 
general public have little idea of the true 
situation. The consensus of opinion of 
the responsible mining and railroad men, 
as well as of American residents of 
Sonora, is that the State Government, 
and not the Indians, is responsible for 
the disturbances. I shall not give all the 
facts at my disposal, as it would take too 
much space. Briefly: the State of So- 
nora is paid by the Mexican Government 
a large sum of money each year to carry 
on the war against the Yaquis, and as 
long as that money is paid, just so long 
will the trouble continue. This money, 
if used as it is intended it should be, 
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would speedily put an end to the war, 
as the troops would then be paid decent 
wages and more of the better class of 
natives would join the army. As it is, 
the soldiers are paid about eight cents 
a day and are in a state of poverty al- 
most indescribable. They cannot serve 
their government with any enthusiasm 
and have no heart for fighting desperate 
Indians. 

Americans in Sonora have repeatedly 
asked permission to equip a body of 
men to hunt the Yaquis out and put an 
end to the trouble. A troop of two hun- 
dred men, gathered from the Southwest 
and organized as our Ranger and line- 
rider forces are organized, could rid the 
country of every warlike Indian in a 
year. The Government will not allow 
such an organization and practically for- 
bids Americans from making any armed 


resistance against the Indians. Last 
spring an absolute surrender of the 


Yaquis was reported. Their recognized 
leader, Louis Bulle, was reported to have 
signed a treaty, whereby the Indians 
which have been deported to Yucatan 
are to be returned and the Indians are 
to give up all armed resistance to the 
State Government. I place little faith in 
this report of peace and still less in the 
treaty’s ever being kept if it really was 
signed. It will be just a stay in the war 
to the death and it will not be long be- 
fore the war will be taken up again. 
The Indians are very saving and before 
long they will accumulate considerable 
wealth and thus become a prey to the 
greedy Government. 

It has never been the policy of the 
Mexican Government to allow the poor 
and ignorant classes to acquire any large 
amount of money, as the hot-tempered 
natives can work up considerable of a 
revolutionary spirit if they possess the 
sinews of war. One of the chief causes 
of the trouble at Cananea was the fact 
that the Mexicans struck for more pay, 
which would have been granted, had not 
the Government made it impossible to 
pay a native more than $1.50 (gold) a 
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day. Therefore, with all these condi- 
tions, if that reported treaty of peace 
should be in effect for some time, it will 
only be because the Government is bid- 
ing its time to collect more spoils. 

This article, I am afraid, is strongly 


“KID” CURRY’S 


By JOHN H. 


& WAS known in the cattle 

country of Northern Mon- 
S tana as Bill Dipsang, 
though the story went that 
Down East he would an- 
fs swer to another name. Bill 
should have been hanged 
long ago, and would have undoubtedly 
felt the noose around his muscular neck 
but for the fact that his aid, given in 
time of need, to the leader of one of the 
most desperate gangs of outlaws that 
ever infested the Canadian border, was 
repaid with interest when the coils of 
the law tightened around Dipsang him- 
self. 

This same Dipsang is today one of the 
hornets infesting the Jackson Hole Coun- 
try of Wyoming, where the law has 
never penetrated. But that is neither 
here nor there. The point I wish to 
stress is that “turn about’s fair play” 
spirit which exists among thieves—the 
one principle that a courageous thief 
never forgets to follow. 

While it is not generally known, it 
has long been the belief of the Pinker- 
tons that “ Kid” Curry had outside help 
when he made his famous escape from 
the jad at Knoxville, Tenn. It is un- 
necessary to relate the details of that 
escape, for they have been told and 
re-told. How Curry was captured (hav- 
ing been first sold by a woman) in Ten- 
nessee, after his single-handed hold-up 
of the Great Northern in Montana; how 
he called the jailer to his cell one day, 
as though to whisper something, and 
slipped a sharp wire noose over the 
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prejudiced in the Yaquis’ favor—thougk 
they have unquestionably committed 
many outrages. Yet I have never known 
a Yaqui Indian who was not kind, will- 
ing and a good friend. 
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jailer’s neck; how, through a threat to 
strangle the jailer, he forced that official 
to “divvy up” his keys and revolver; 
how he unlocked the door to his cell and 
walked through the jail office and by the 
open door to the sheriff’s office in the 
most unconcerned manner ; how he went 
to the sheriff’s stable and put the sher- 
iff’s saddle on the sheriff’s horse, and 
made his escape with a posse at his heels 
—all these details, and others of that 
famous delivery, are now matters of 
criminal history. 

But one man played an important part 
in that escape, and this has never before 
been told. I know it to be true, for 
I had it almost as straight as though 
Curry had told me himself. The outside 
aid, with which Kid Curry escaped, was 
furnished by Bill Dipsang. It was Dip- 
sang who slipped the wire into the jail 
with which Curry made his noose and 
weapon. It was Bill Dipsang who, at 
an appointed cabin in the foothills of the 
Blue Ridge Mountains 15 miles out of 
Knoxville, furnished Curry with a 
change of mounts, a change of clothes 
and grub enough for a week’s ride. 
Without this aid, Curry’s escape would 
have been impossible. 

And Curry never forgot the help his 
pal gave him. 

The average detective will tell you that 
“Once a thief, always a thief.” It was 
that way with Bill Dipsang. Bill would 
prefer to eke out a measly existence 
stealing cattle, rather than earn a good 
living by honest toil. This propensity 
has gotten him into serious trouble on 
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more than one occasion, but never did 
it appear more surely that the outlaw 
was “in for it” than six months ago, 
when he was arrested in Silver Bow 
County, Montana, by Jack Collins, one 
of ‘the most famous as well as the most 
dreaded of stock inspectors in the cattle 
ranges of the Northwest. 

At that, Dipsang would not have been 
caught but for a desire to celebrate the 
sale of fifty head of stolen cattle—a 
desire which he carried out to the letter. 
He had met a none too honest butcher 
by appointment in Lone Gulch, five miles 
out of Helena, and had there closed the 
deal and received his money. Part of 
this money was soon circulating through 
booze channels. In a fit of half-drunken 
braggadocio, Dipsang told who he was 
and what he would do to the police of 
Helena if an effort were made to catch 
him. From that moment he was shad- 
owed, though none dared tackle the des- 
perado under normal conditions. Dip- 
sang drank deep and long. Soon drowsi- 
ness overcame him and he was stretched 
asleep on a couch in the rear of the 
Cyclone Saloon, his good rifle leaning 
against the wall nearby. 

Jack Collins had been sent for in the 
meantime, and as he bears the name of 
Dead Shot Jack and is known to be 
fearless, it is net to be remarked at that 
the bartender and loungers remained out- 
side at a respectable distance while Col- 
lins went in after his man. But there 
was no shooting ; for Dipsang was sleep- 
ing off his drunk. Collins walked up, 
picked up the outlaw’s rifle, trained it 
m his quarry and gave Dipsang a kick 
in the ribs. Bill awoke with a start and 
made a lunge for the place where he had 
out his gun, but as he came up he looked 
into a black hole about a half-inch in 
liameter and concluded that discretion 
was the better part of valor. 

That’s how Jack Collins caught Bill 
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Dipsang, but no one knows how the out- 
law got quick word to Kid Curry. The 
Kid is supposed to have been a denizen 
of the Hole in the Wall country of Wyo- 
ming since his last big haul was made, 
and it’s a long way from Helena to the 
Jackson Hole basin. Whether these 
outlaws have some wireless code of teleg- 
raphy or whether they send messages 
when in distress by relays of messengers, 
is not known. Certain it is, however. 
that four days after the capture of Dip- 
sang—one of the worst of the bad men 
left and over whose head still hangs a 
heavy reward—help was near at hand 

On the night of the fourth day some. 
thing happened. Ed Lynch, the night 
jailer, has not been able to give a clear 
explanation of the doings—for he wasn’t 
responsible after he received a blow on 
the head that laid him unconscious. Next 
morning Sheriff Shumaker found his 
jailer on the floor, tied and gagged; the 
door to the main corridor, as well as the 
door to Dipsang’s cell, wide open and 
the bird flown. The sheriff also found 
a note pinned to the jailer’s breast which 
read: F 


Bill helped me outen a pinch onct, ane 
that’s why I done this. 
KID CURRY. 


It is not my purpose here to tell of 
the great chase down through the Madi- 
son Range and across the Yellowstone. 
and of the escape of the two noted out- 
laws from the sheriff’s band. But ] 
would suggest that, in the future, if any 
officer can be found who will travel into 
the Hole in the Wall country and cap- 
ture Bill Dipsang (and none have ever © 
come out alive who have attempted it) 
that he do the job up brown by also 
getting Kid Curry; for there isn’t a 
jail in all the Northwest strong enough 
to hold one of these outlaws while the 
other enjoys liberty on the outside. 











RANCH LIFE IN THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS. 


By LOUISE M. HOPKINS. 


IN TWO PARTS.- Part II. 


CHAPTER IV. 
In Which the Duck Season opens, the Ranch 
loses Some of its Best Men, and we visit 
a Great Ute Indian Encampment. 

July 21, 1908. Tuesday—Today A. 
went to the headgate on Spring Creek 
to turn on more water and did not re- 
turn until very late. After supper Mrs. 
M. and I heard prolonged laughter and 
hilarious shouts from the direction of 
the corrals. Then all was still and pres- 
ently the boys came slowly toward the 


house. Less was pale and limped pain- 
fully. They all grinned shamefacedly 


when we asked for an explanation but 
finally gave it. It seems that after sup- 
per, feeling in a sportive mood and there 
being no wild horse at hand for them to 
subdue, they had decided to ride one of 
the cows. Each foolish boy was to 
ride in turn until poor Bossy was con- 
quered. They cast lots for places which 
resulted as follows: Louis, Ist; 
2d; Kay, 3d; and Harry, 4th. 
Now, a young and active cow is as 
difficult to ride as a bucking bronco. A 
rope tied around Bossy’s waist was the 
sole preparation for the contest. Louis 
mounted and away went the cow, ca- 
reening madly around the corral, while 
Louis’s long, corduroy-clad legs tried 
vainly to get a hold on her fat sides. The 
three spectators yelled in true cowboy 
style, and when, a moment later, Bossy 
tossed her burden over her head and 
laid him gently on the ground, 
cheered lustily. It was now Less’s turn. 
He mounted and again Bossy went 
through her bronco stunts —this time 
with disastrous results. As Less fell, his 
right knee got between the cow’s front 
legs and received a severe wrench which 


Less, 


they 


will lay him up for several days. 
Wild West show was discontinued. 

July 23, 1908. Thursday.—Mrs. M. 
and her two boys have gone to house- 
keeping in the cottage. Haying is the 
order of the day at the ranch. Work is 
piling up and as a consequence two extra 
hands have been taken on. 
to be nice young men. 


The 


They seem 
They have their 
own tarpaulin beds and spread them in 
the bunk-house. They eat at the ranch 
house table. One of them has been work- 
ing on the Forest Reserve force. He 
has taken the Civil Service examination 
for this work and is now waiting to learn 
if he has passed. Our house is there- 
fore, for the time being, the rendezvous 
of two would-be Government employees, 
both waiting for the Sphinx (in the 
guise of the Bureau of Insular Affairs) 
to speak. 

The young forest attaché has knocked 
about the West for a year or more and 
Kay and I contrive to get a great deal 
of information from him. Our method 
is simple but effective. We get him 
started to talking at table on some sub- 
ject in which we are interested. Once 
started, all we have to do is to listen, 
occasionally putting in a question. One 
day he asked all of us to hazard a guess 
as to the number of pounds a pack-horse 
would carry day after day over a moun- 
tain trail. Our conjectures ranged from 
100 to 300 pounds. The correct answer 
is 80 pounds. This was one of the ques- 
tions he had been required to answer in 
his examination. Another. test of his 
eligibility was the packing of this 80 
pounds onto the back of a horse. In this 
exercise compactness, security and ad- 
justment were considered. I do not 
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know this young man’s name. The boys 
call him Slim, on account of his slender 
build. Slim wears a horse-hide vest all 
the time. Hot or cold, wet or dry, he 
always has it on. This garment inter- 
ests me greatly. Never having seen 
one before, I should like to examine it 
closely; but I’m afraid the opportunity 
will never come. I think he sleeps in it. 

The other new hand is a Scotchman 
by the name of McNeil. He is a 
swarthy, broad-shouldered young giant. 
For 9 months in the year he studies the- 
ology in a Presbyterian college in Mis- 
souri. Of course the boys have dubbed 
him the Little Minister, a cognomen 
which he in no way resents. He is an 
interesting talker, and the Oldest Inhab- 
itant tells us that he makes a beautiful 
prayer. I shouldn’t- mind hearing him 
pray once. A prayer composed by this 
rollicking young dare-devil would be a 
thing to remember. 

We are in the natural haunts of the 
wild duck. Hundreds of them are nest- 
ing in the low places about the ranch 
where the irrigating water forms ponds. 
A mother teal is rearing a family of 10 
fifty yards from the sitting-room door. 
They can be seen at all hours swimming 
in the wake of the careful mother or 
resting on the tussocks of marsh grass. 
They are the dearest little things and 
look for all the world like the toy ducks 
of our childhood days. They grow like 
weeds. 

July 25, 1908. Saturday.—Today when 
\. came in to dinner he brought the in- 
formation that Bess was missing. He 
had seen her master, who had told him 
she could not be found. Instantly we 
were all on the alert and began to hark 
back to the last time we had seen her. 
Now that my attention was called to the 
fact, I recalled that for several days she 
had been missing from her favorite post 
before the sitting-room door. Then some 
one remembered that they had seen, not 
Bess, but Rover loafing about the straw 
pen in the corral—a place where he had 


no business to be. And there, in a snug 
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cavern hollowed out beneath the straw, 
Bess was found — gaunt, half-starved 
and with pleading mother eyes—curled 
around a nestful of puppies. There are 
ten of them—blind, whimpering running- 
machines in little. In the evening Bess’s 
master brought a basket and carried the 
babies home, Bess trotting anxiously at 
his side. 




















Aug. 1, 1908. Saturday.—Made three 
mosquito nets today, which means that 
we are going fishing tomorrow. Also 
received word that the camera is on the 
way. We dislike very much to burden 
ourselves with a camera... Half the pleas- 
ure of.a trip Js, spoil dct if one has always 
to be on thie Ubekout for views. On the 
other hand, photographic records of an 

a 


QT A? 
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outing make pleasant diversion for win- 
ter evenings. 

Aug. 19, 1908. Wednesday.—The ranch 
house is full of guests. Our family now 
numbers 15. The duck season is open 
and our table is graced daily with this 
delicious delicacy. Today we entertained 
a party of friends from Saratoga, in ad- 
dition to the house guests. The men 
prepared the dinner. It was delicious. 
We had fried brook trout, French fried 
potatoes, escaloped corn, rolls, coffee and 
fruit. Some day Mr. H. (one of the 
house guests) is going to serve a dutch- 
oven dinner for us. He and his wife and 
small daughter have been driving and 
camping in the mountains for some time, 
so that he is an expert camp cook. 

Aug. 31, 1908. Monday. — Guests all 
gone. The Cs have returned to their 
Colorado home and the Hs have estab- 
lished themselves in rooms in Saratoga, 
where they will drink the water and take 
the baths at the thermal springs. Our 
family circle is broken. Kay is gone. 
At last the Sphinx has spoken for him, 
and after a swift interchange of tele- 
grams between Washington and the 
T A Ranch, he hied himself eastward to 
where a Fair Maid, a ring that binds, 
and a Minister of God played a part in 
the drama of his young life. The happy 
couple sailed on the 29th from San Fran- 
cisco for Manila, where Kay will con- 
tribute his modicum of brain and brawn 
to the civilizing of Uncle Sam’s “ new 
caught, sullen peoples.” 

The big, jolly ranch family is sadly de- 
pleted in these late summer days. Slim 
(for whom the Sphinx has not yet 
spoken) is gone. The Little ‘Minister 
has rettrned to his theological studies. 
Louis, Less and Harry are harvesting the 
grain. The fervid heat of the short sum- 
mer is beginning to wane. Last night 
the mercury registered 4 degrees below 
freezing. This makes us think longingly 
of the distant home, closed since June. 
Several nights last week a light shone on 
Elk Mountain. It was about two-thirds 
of the way up, and hung like a big red 
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star against the purple mass of the moun- 
tain. It was too bright for a sheep 
herder’s fire and we wondered what it 
might mean. We heard today that it 
was a prospector’s beacon, announcing 
the discovery of copper on the mountain. 

Today A. and I drove to Sheep Rock 
where we joined the Hs and a party of 
Springs’ visitors in a jolly picnic. The 
Hs brought their camp outfit and the 
long - talked - of dutch - oven dinner was 
partaken of. It was delicious. We had 
broiled sage-hen, sweet corn, stewed to 
matoes, cake and fruit. The men fished 
diligently but without success—7 rain- 
bow trout being all they caught. 

Sept. 7, 1908. Monday.—The Hs have 
given up their cottage at the Springs and 
have started south over the mountains. 
Today Louis brought home the two of 
Bess’s pups which were allotted to him 
One is brindle; the other, white and tan 
Bess has made many trips to the chicken 
pen, where the two puppies are confined, 
to comfort their loud wailings. Poor 
Bess! for weeks she has been a slinking 
shadow of her former self. No amount 
of feeding could renew the ravages of 
10 nursing babies. The other pups have 
also been disposed of and we hope that 
Bess will now regain her former health 
and spirits. 

A large party of Ute Indians are en- 
camped on the Platte a mile and a half 
east of the ranch. We visited the camp 
yesterday. The interpreter (an educated 
half-breed whose mother had been a Ute 
squaw) told us many interesting things 

They became dissatisfied with the land 
allotted them by the Government and 
had left the reservation some two years 
before. The hegira of this entire band 
was much commented upon by the news 
papers and caused the Dept. of the In 
terior much embarrassment. No alien 
can write undegstandingly of their suf- 
ferings in this , Peper exile. Com- 


ing quickly under the surveillance of the 
Government, they spent many months 
at different posts in Montana and South 
Dakota and were now on the way bach 
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to their rejected lands in Utah. There 
are nearly 400 of them. Wretchedly poor 
and almost destitute of clothing, they are 
waiting here for a carload of supplies 
which, through some misunderstanding, 
was sent to Rawlins instead of Saratoga. 
They are perfectly peaceful and seem to 
be enjoying the rest. The camp was 
thronged with visitors. Imagine our sur- 
prise when among the first acquaintances 
whom we espied were the Hs. We had 
thought them many miles away on the 
road toward North Park; but when one 
day out they had heard of the approach 
of the band and had returned for the pur- 
pose of viewing the unusual sight. We 
spent an hour or more about the camp, 
taking pictures and bartering for baskets 
and trinkets. Many of the young lads 
were fishing. Innumerable card games 
were in progress among the older In- 
dians, the men playing in groups to them- 
selves and the women in groups to them- 
selves. 

Sept. 10, 1908. Thursday.—Yesterday 
the Indians broke camp. The carload of 
provisions had arrived. They crossed the 
Platte at Saratoga and traveled west- 
ward up the course of Jack Creek. They 
will cross the Continental Divide near the 
headwaters of the Savery and proceed 
southwest across Colorado to their old 
home in Utah. The straggling proces- 
sion of wagons, horses and camp para- 
phernalia extended for miles. We learn 
that while they were in camp here one 
baby was born, one young couple were 
married and one agéd squaw died. The 
routine of life is not interrupted on the 
march. The agéd squaw was wrapped 
in her tent and buried where she died; 
she was blind and very, very old. The 
baby was born on Saturday, but the 
mother and child were so cunningly hid- 
den in the thickets that we did not dream 
of their existence. The squaws were 
very reluctant to have our cameras 
pointed at their babies, but the men, 
women and older children were anxious 
to pose—for a quarter each. 

Sept. 24, 1908. Thursday.—Winter is 
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surely and swiftly approaching. Storms 
of wind and snow hurtle fiercely down 
the valley from the Sierra Madre. Each 
day the mountains withdraw to more and 
more remote distances, cloaking their 
dark heights in a thin blue haze like a 
garment. They seem to be isolating 
themselves for the long winter sleep be- 
neath snow and death-like cold. 

Every living thing is fleeing from their 
sombre shadow. Stock is uneasy. Bands 
of sheep pass daily, seeking the sheltered 
valleys. Cattle and horses, which have 
fed contentedly all summer on remote 
pastures high up on the mountainside, 
have come down and fight to get into the 
enclosures. A handsome iron-grey horse 
has been driven forth from the T A en- 
closures half a dozen times but forces 
his way in again. Man also shuns the 
higher levels at this season. Men who 
have lived for months in camp on some 
isolated peak—miners, prospectors and 
timbermen—are coming in, hungry for 
the companionship of their kind and 
longing for the security and comfort of 
a roof over their heads. Mrs. M. has 
gone home and the two boys, while re- 
taining their bed at the cottage, eat their 
meals at the ranch house. 





CHAPTER V. 

In Which we make a Thirty-five Mile Trip to 
the Summit of the Range and are Se- 
verely Buffeted by King Winter. 

Oct. 3, 1908. Saturday.—We have been 
to Spring Lake. Time and again during 
the summer we had planned to make this 
trip but some unforeseen event always 
prevented. Once while the Cs and Hs 
were here we were all ready to start— 
wagons packed and horses harnessed— 
but a heavy rain spoiled the project. 
Finally all thought of making the trip 
this summer was reluctantly abandoned. 
Then the weather turned off fine; the 
sun shone gloriously ; the Mother Range, 
whose cool, green heights and gleaming 
snow fields had beckoned to us all sum- 
mer long, threw off her veil of autumn 
haze and stood revealed in gracious, win- 
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ning smiles, and we decided to go. On 
the morning of Oct. I we started—A., 
Lena and myself in the ranch wagon; 
Louis and Less on horseback. Lena is 
a late but most welcome visitor at the 
ranch house. The boys adore her, like- 
wise A.; even the phlegmatic Harry 
spends much time in front of the small 
mirror in the wash-room, making himself 
“olad” inher honor. But the wise little 
maid never becomes so attached to any 
one of them that she cannot have the best 
of times with any or all of the others, so 
things move smoothly in spite of her 
popularity. We dressed warmly and’ took 
plenty of bedding, two tents, provisions, 
etc. Spring Lake is 11,000 ft. above sea- 
level and there was no knowing what 
kind of weather we might encounter up 
there. On account of the suddenness of 
our resolution to go, the start was not as 
early as it should have been, and it was 
10 o’clock when we got under way. We 
followed the well-known road up the 
TA ditch as far as Carroll’s Ranch. 
Here we crossed Spring Creek and soon 
after struck a splendid highway which 
led straight away toward the heart of the 
Sierra Madre. This is the old Ferris- 
Haggerty ore road. Before the Sara- 
toga and Encampment railroad was built, 
every sack of ore taken from these fa- 
mous mines, and every pound of ma- 
chinery and supplies used in operating 
them, was transported up and down this 
road in wagons to and from Walcott on 
the Union Pacific to the mines on En- 
campment Peak—a distance of 45 miles. 

What high hopes and bitter disappoint- 
ments have passed up and down this 
highway! Where are the men whose 
hearts bore these hopes and disappoint- 
ments? Most of them are scattered far 
and wide. Many of them are dead. Fer- 
ris (one of the original owners) was 
killed by a load falling on him on this 
very road. At 1 o’clock we reached the 
Transfer Barns and stopped for lunch. 
The Barns are a group of log and clap- 
board buildings, fast falling into ruins, 
situated at the foot of the Sierra Madre. 
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Here the foothills give place to pine-clad 
mountains. In the heyday of the wagon 
road the ore coming from the mines was 
here transferred from sleds to wagons, 
and machinery and supplies going to the 
mines were transferred from wagons to 
sleds. The place was now deserted save 
for a magpie which scolded at us from 
the ridgepole of a nearby shed. Grass 
grew in the dooryard of the main cabin. 
If these rude walls could but speak, they 
could tell many a tale of revelry and 
fighting, of drinking and suffering, inci- 
dent to the life of a frontier camp. On 
each side of the main cabin long open- 
ings had been cut to serve as bars, and 
across these rude sills liquor had been 
sold. In the yard was an Arctic dog 
sledge and one long wooden snowshoe. 
Louis and Less insisted that the sledge 
had been used to convey the dead, killed 
in camp, down to the valley, but this 
statement we received with a grain of 
salt. 

We fed the horses and ate a hasty 
luncheon, making coffee over a tiny, 
wind-blown fire; then pushed on. From 
this point the road plunged straight into 
the mountains. We toiled slowly up the 
first steep incline, the road on either 
hand bordered by thin aspen thickets. 
At the top we entered at once into heavy 
pine timber which continued the remain- 
der of the way. The road led in long 
loops from the shoulder of one mountain 
to that of another, always rising. A\l- 
though now somewhat out of repair, it 
was in the main good. On every side the 
forest stretched away in long, dim aisles 
to grassy glade or singing waters. At 
one point we passed through a tract of 
felled timber. The stumps were from 8 
or Io ft. in height. This puzzled us, 
until A. stated that the snow had been 
that deep in the forest when the trees 
were cut. 

In spite of our swift pace, the short 
October afternoon was drawing to a 
close and still the long miles stretched 
before us. The load was heavy and 
‘Topsy and Prince were getting very 
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tired. To relieve them, Louis and Less 
tied their ropes to the end of the wagon 
tongue, and Nig and George lent a 
shoulder up the steep grades. At last, 
just as the sun was sinking behind a 
black ridge, we reached a group of build- 
ings which clustered about a sawmill. 
Here we left the Ferris - Haggerty 
road and followed a rough trail which 
branched off to the right and led around 
the base of a high peak. In a few mo- 
ments we had reached our destination. 

There was no time to look about us 
that night. Tents were set up and the 
beds, with the warmth of the ranch 
house 35 miles away still in them, were 
unrolled. A rude fireplace of stone stood 
in the little clearing, but when we started 
to build a fire it was discovered that the 
axe was missing. A camp without an 
axe is a crippled and hampered affair. 
Lena had noticed the axe in its place no 
further back than the sawmill. Less at 
once departed in search of it and in a 
few moments returned with the missing 
implement. It had jolted out of the 
wagon during our swift passage over the 
rough forest trail. A big fire was soon 
burning in the fireplace and we ate a 
supper of beefsteak, bread, coffee and 
fruit in its light, with the black wall of 
night, forest and mountain closing in 
around us. Then we went to bed—Lena 
and I in one tent, the three men in the 
other. But Alas! for the rest we got. 
The water we had used for the coffee at 
the Transfer Barns must have been im- 
pregnated with alkali. With the excep- 
tion of A., not one of the party escaped 
serious stomach disturbances and it was 
a woebegone company which gathered 
around the campfire the next morning. 
Breakfast and sundry hot and invigorat- 
ing drinks, however, somewhat dispelled 
the gloom. 

At 9 o’clock the sun came up over the 
rim of mountain and forest, trailing rosy 
but ominous streamers of cloud in its 
wake. Lena, the boys and A. were al- 
ready away, exploring the lake, and after 
resting an hour I took the camera and 








joined them. Spring Lake is a pool of 
‘ water some 5 acres in extent, nestling 
in the very heart of the Sierra Madre. 
On account of its great depth, the water 
appears to be as black as jet. It is‘\walled 
in on all sides by lofty, snow-covered 
mountains. The narrow cleft, some 20 
yards in width, where our tents stood, is 
the only break in this wall. In early 
summer, when the melting snow pours 
numberless streams of water into the 
lake, this cleft is a tumultuous waterway, 
as can be seen by the large boulders 
which strew its course; but now the out- 
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tributaries, bear and antelope are said to 
abound. 

The region embraced in the Sierra 
Madre is under the surveillance of Gov- 
ernment forest wardens, and their warn- 
ing notices in regard to fire, timber cut- 
ting and grazing privileges are met with 
everywhere. These restrictions are very 
unpopular with a large class in the West; 
but in the main they aim at fairness and 
protect the small stock owner from the 
crowding out and deprecatory policy of 
the big corporations. 

We wished very much to ascend to the 











‘*We made the circuit of Spring Lake on the raft.” 





flow is a small stream, flowing through a 
man-made flume and trickling musically 
downward on its long journey to slake 
the thirst of the T A acres. We walked 
around the shore to the right. A few 
tracks coming down to the shore at one 
point suggested deer, but a faint familiar 
sound—the bleating of a lost sheep— 
quickly dispelled the illusion. This re- 
gion, although so isolated and so admira- 
bly adapted for big game, is too thor- 
oughly hunted over by stock and timber 
men to yield much sport. On the other 
side of the divide, on the Savery and its 











top of the wall of rock which rose on the 
western side of the lake, as from there 
a magnificent view was to be had in 
every direction. Just around the north- 
ern end of the lake a funnel-shaped crev- 
ice, its small end at the top, opened an 
unobstructed passage to the summit. The 
way was very steep and the ground was 
covered with snow to a depth of 4 inches. 
Louis and Less assisted Lena and myself 
up perhaps a third of the way; but the 
difficulties were too great, the snow- 
covered rocks too slippery and treacher- 
ous, and the ascent was abandoned. We 
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glissaded down again, Alpine fashion— 
a cravenette coat serving the purpose of 
a mat. 

On the shore of the lake was moored 
a large raft, built by the former owners 
of the TA Ranch, and capable (so A. 
informed the timid ones) of bearing up 
a team of horses. We now embarked on 
this raft and made the tour of the lake. 
Beneath us the water was a black trans- 
parency of unknown depth. From the 
western bank rose perpendicular walls of 
rock, festooned with ice and snow. At 
two or three points on the south shore 
earth banks led for short distances up 
to the rock walls, and here only one 
short month before that most beautiful 
of mountain flowers, the columbine, had 
bloomed in great luxuriance. Now the 
banks were covered with snow and only 
the brown, withered tops of the plants 
could be seen. Large trout are taken 
from Spring Lake but to get them re- 
quires more time and work than we 
cared to give. We could get trout nearer 
home. 

In all prudence we should have started 
home immediately after lunch; but the 
sun shone warmly and we were in love 
with the place. We decided to remain 
another night. A. and the boys took the 
guns and went to explore the nearby 
hills. Lena and I remained in camp. 
A tiny brown squirrel made friendly 
overtures and the thieving antics of a 
family of jays afforded us a great deal 
of amusement; they would dart down 
and snatch morsels of food from the 
ground at our feet. These birds were 
dressed in their winter coats of greyish 
white and were very handsome. From 
time to time the Halloo! of one of the 
boys came faintly to our ears from some 
distant eminence. 

All that night the wind moaned fitfully 
in the pines, but when morning came the 
sun rose bright and clear. At breakfast 
we discussed the advisability of remain- 
ing another day. We had an abundance 
of food. And if we remained another 
day we might inveigle one of those big 
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trout from the black depths of the lake. 
So intent were we upon our discussion 
that we failed to notice that the sun had 
ceased to shine. Suddenly some one 
pointed out over the lake toward the 
west. All eyes were turned in that direc- 
tion. Rock wall, forest and lake were 
shrouded in a thin white veil, which as 
we gazed grew momentarily more dense. 
Then feathery white flakes fell hissing 
into the fire and whitened our hair and 
shoulders. It was snow. Not another 
word was uttered about remaining an- 
other day. Tents came down in the 
twinkling of an eye, beds were rolled, 
packs made up, horses harnessed and 
saddled, and in twenty minutes we were 
ready to start; but in this short time the 
entire aspect of the mountain world had 
changed. The snow came down in a 
soft, white smothering mass, covering 
everything as with a blanket. Lake and 
forest and mountain were blotted out be- 
hind a white descending wall. We made 
our way with difficulty along the now 
obliterated trail to the old ore road. For- 
tunately for us it was not cold. The 
memory of that swift descent from level 
to level of the Mother Range, between 
walls of snow-laden pines, will linger as 
long as life lasts. One picture in par- 
ticular impressed itself upon our minds. 
It was a forest of baby pines several 
acres in extent which had sprung up in 
the wake of a fire devastation. The trees 
were from 6 inches to 6 ft. in height, 
each with its top pointing straight sky- 
ward and all its feathery green foliage 
clogged with pearly white. 

The boys stopped long enough in our 
swift descent to shoot a squirrel and a 
half-dozen plump grouse. At the Trans- 
fer Barns we left the sheltering forest 
behind, and in the valley the snow turned 
to a cold, sleety rain which beat merci- 
lessly into our faces, quickly penetrating 
every crevice of the canvas wagon-top. 
The remainder of the trip home was a 
question of grim endurance. Instead 
of crossing Spring Creek at Carroll’s 
Ranch, we attempted a short cut 2 miles 
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below, only to come suddenly upon a 
fence which cut us off. There was noth- 
ing to do but make a long détour back 
to the main road, which we accomplished 
with what patience we could command 
—reaching home at I p. m. 

October 13, 1908. Tuesday.—One 
other delightful jaunt to record in this, 
our Book of Joy. Lena (who had come 
late into our summer at the ranch) had 
never caught a trout and was very anx- 
ious to accomplish this feat before return- 
ing East. Today was clear and warm, 
and in the afternooon we coaxed Louis 
to take us to Sheep Rock. So with Topsy 
and Ruth hitched to the old buggy, and 
armed with our favorite rods, flies and a 
pail of minnows, we set out. We usually 
provide ourselves with the latter bait, be- 
cause we have learned from experience 
that trout, when rising at all, will invari- 
ably take the minnows, and that very 
often they will rise to the tiny fish when 
no fly will tempt them. It was a rarely 
beautiful afternoon. Louis arranged the 
rods and baited the hooks and he and 
Lena fished for a while without success 
in a rapid above the ford; then he found 
a good position for Lena on the bank 
among the willows where the bottom 
shelved off abruptly into a still, black 
pool. After placing her advantageously, 
he put a handful of minnows into the 
pocket of his jacket and strolled off up- 
stream to whip a certain dark hole which 
he knew well. I did not care to fish. 
The occasion was too precious to waste 
it in any occupation other than idling 
pure and simple. 

Of all the places within reach of the 
ranch, this grass and tree bordered 
stretch of river flowing around the base 
of Sheep Rock most appeals to me. The 
immense ivory-white cliff, the vivid blue 
sky, the pale green of willow and aspen 
and cottonwood, now touched with the 
browns and yellows of autumn, and the 
sparkling, swift-flowing stream, the 
whole bathed in a flood of golden sun- 
shine, form a combination of color which 
intoxicates my soul. I sat upon the 
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ground with the camera lying unheeded 
at my side and absorbed the beauty of the 
place. Not a sound broke the silence. 
The fisher lad and lass were hidden by 
the low bank and the willow thickets. 
Not even a grasshopper chirped in the 
grease-weed. Presently a big, black bird 
sailed on majestic wing into view. It 
described an arc against the blue sky and 
disappeared again over the edge of the 
Rock. It was an eagle. This meant that 
the huge nest.on the face of the cliff was 
inhabitated, but a close scrutiny through 
the glass failed to reveal any living thing. 
Suddenly something happened. There 
was a whirring of Lena’s reel, a commo- 
tion in the bushes, and a moment later 
Lena scrambled disconsolately up the 
bank. 

“He got away!” she said, tears of 
vexation standing in her eyes. “ But I'll 
get him yet.” She impaled a fresh min- 
now on her hook, making a wry face at 
the distasteful task, and returned to her 
post on the bank. “ Don’t try to use the 
reel against that shelf,’ was my unsports- 
manlike advice. “ Lift the next one out.” 

Again silence fell upon the place. The 
golden moments dropped one by one into 
the past, each one perfect. Presently 
above the bushes Lena’s bamboo rod 
began to describe eccentric circles in the 
air, at the same time bending danger- 
ously. I held my breath, fearful lest the 
fisher lass would lose her second trout. 
But a moment later Lena scrambled up 
the bank with a fine rainbow trout gath- 
ered into the skirt of her pretty dress. “I 
got him this time,” she said, and laid her 
treasure at my feet. What a beauty he 
was! and how we gloated over his per- 
fect markings! At last she put the fish 
into the basket, untangled her line from 
the bushes and resumed her station on 
the bank. I strolled about and when I 
returned an hour later another trout had 
joined the one in the basket. The lid was 
strapped down and the basket safely an- 
chored to a stout bush. Trout had been 
known to escape from a basket and make 
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their way back to their native element, 
but not Lena’s trout. 

The afternoon was drawing to a close. 
Louis came back with one fish. There 
was friendly contention between the two 
young people. Lena was jubilant be- 
cause she had caught two to Louis’s one, 
and he contended that his one was bigger 
than both of hers. Then we drove home 
to the ranch house. 

October 17, 1908. Saturday.—At 9:58 
this a. m. the porter of a Pullman car at- 
tached to the Chicago Flyer deposited 
ourself and our belongings on the plat- 
form of the home town. Two short days 
ago we were on the roof of the Rockies. 
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In some 40 hours the scene has changed 
from towering peak and beetling crag to 
the flowing lines of the Middle West; 
from wide stretches of sage-brush plain 
and green alfalfa fields to fields of dun 
stubble and ripe corn; from the fine, dry 
air of the high valleys to the soft, moist 
atmosphere of the Missouri Valley ; from 
the bare simplicity of the ranch house to 
the comparative luxury of a modern 
Rome; from the restless activity of the 
ranch life, overflowing with youth and 
energy, to the stagnant quiet of a house 
from whence all young life has departed. 
The swift transition is confusing. Both 
lives seem unreal and dreamlike. 


A THREE-CORNERED FIGHT. 


By ISAAC MOTES. 


The gaunt grey timber wolves (so de- 
structive to calves, yearlings and colts 
and even to full-grown cattle on our 
Western ranges in winter) always at- 
tack their victims from behind. If a 
wolf gets a yearling’s hamstrings cut, its 
death is certain. Even the largest steers 
thus disabled are at the mercv of the big 
wolves. And the same instinct which 
leads a wolf to attack these animals from 
behind moves it to guard its own hind- 
legs in a fight with dogs, and there are 
few dogs that can kill a veteran grey 
wolf if it will but fight. It is said that 
wolves are cowardly creatures but this 
depends altogether upon the mood of the 
wolf when attacked. If you get a wolf 
scared and on the run, with dogs behind 
it running in a pack, the chances are 
that they will kill it when they catch it if 
they stick together, because the wolf is 
winded and because they attack it from 
behind, nipping its legs, which seems to 
take all the grit out of it. But this 
does not mean that a wolf will not put 
up a mighty stiff fight against big odds 
when it is in the mood for fighting. It 
often happens, where dogs of different 
endurance are following an experienced 


old wolf, that it will suddenly turn on 
the foremost dog, far in advance of the 
others, sit upon its haunches and cut the 
dog to pieces when it comes up, then the 
next, and the next as they arrive; then 
buckle down to running again before the 
bunch of dogs and the hunters arrive. 
If several of the foremost dogs run in a 
bunch, however, and begin to nip the 
wolf’s legs, making it turn upon them, 
when they all throw themselves upon it, 
there is little or no show for it—one or 
two’ hounds getting it by the hind-legs 
and the others by the throat and pulling 
it to pieces. 
One of the exciting features of wolf 
chasing with a mixed pack is to note the 
methods of different breeds in overhaul- 
ing a grey wolf. If there are grey- 
hounds in the pack they will generally 
be in the lead, with the Russian wolf- 
hounds a close second. After these will 
come the pure-bred fox or deer hounds, 
and behind them the hounds of mixed 
breed, with those part bloodhound among 
the foremost of the mixed pack and 
those containing a strain of bulldog or 
fox-terrier last of all. The scrappiest 


hounds will be the ones furthest behind, 
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while those nearest the wolf will be the 
ones remarkable more for fleetness than 
fighting ability. 

The better trained a hound is, the less 
likely is he to attack a big wolf single- 
handed. He will nip the wolf’s hind- 
legs, causing it to turn on its pursuer, 
when the hound will spring to one side 
and continue to spring out of the way if 
the wolf continues its rushes. If the 
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in not attacking a wolf single-handed but 
rather that its good sense teaches it not 
to do so. 

The same may generally be said of a 
Russian wolf-hound or any other fleet 
hound of good breed trained on wolves; 
but if there happens to be no greyhounds 
or wolf-hounds in the pack and a fleet 
deer-hound with a strain of bulldog 
overhauls the wolf first and it turns upon 








“That old wolf whipped those two dogs as easily as if they had been puppies.” 





wolf stands still, the hound stands still, 
too, and watches it until the approaching 
dogs force the wolf to take to its heels 
again, when the hound follows it again 
—nipping its legs and thus worrying it 
until the slower dogs arrive and throw 
themselves upon it, when the hound at- 
tacks with as much fury as the others; 
so it cannot be said that it is cowardice 
on the part of a well-trained greyhound 


him, this hound will not exhibit the same 
good sense but will throw himself single- 
handed alone upon the wolf and perhaps 
gets badly whipped before the slower 
dogs arrive. Another evidence of the 
good sense of greyhounds is that, if 
chasing two or more wolves strung out 
across the prairie some distance apart 
and they overhaul the hindmost wolf 
they will worry it until the slower 
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hounds arrive to tackle it, when these 
fleet hounds wheel and continue after 
the other wolves ahead—taking no part 
in killing the first one. This from their 
own instinct too, and not because they 
are urged on by the hunters, who have 
not yet arrived on the scene. As fast 
as they overhaul the remaining wolves 
they stop them by snapping at their 
hind-legs—retarding, their speed until 
the other dogs arrive. No timber wolf 
will continue to run with a hound close 
enough to be snapping at its legs; rather 
it will turn and try to kill or disable this 
foremost hound. 

That a wolf will sometimes fight with 
sublime nonchalance, was proven to me 
by a scrap I once witnessed between a 
big grey wolf and my 2 dogs, which 
I (then a small boy) thought no animal 
in the world could whip. I was about 
10 years old at the time, with a young 
brother about 8. As we were both too 
small to be of much use in the field, we 
staid at home most of the time. We had 
2 large dogs, about the size of full- 
grown setters but built more like bull- 
dogs. I do not know what breed they 
were, but they were scrappy, spunky 
dogs, good fighters, and not afraid to 
tackle any dog that came along. Our 
farm lay on the edge of a prairie, with 
a deep cafion and some timber to the east 
of the field, with a wide stretch of open 
prairie to the west. One morning a 
gaunt, shaggy, grey dog (as we thought) 
ran through the field some distance be- 
low the house, coming from the west. 
When it got to the cafion, it stopped and 
sat upon its haunches and looked back at 
the house. As our dogs had not seen it, 
my brother and I took them down into 
the field and put them on its track, while 
it still sat upon its haunches and watched 
us. Even when the dogs began to bark 
and run towards it, it showed no inclina- 
tion to run, and as it was against the 
sky-line it looked twice as large to my 
wondering eyes as it really was. As I 
got closer, I could not help thinking, 
young as | was, that it was a peculiar 
looking dog. Pretty soon the dogs made 
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a break for it, barking and growling sav- 
agely, as though they would tear it to 
pieces before you could count to. But 
that old wolf simply sat there and waited. 
We were following at top speed, anxious 
to see the fight. When they reached the 
wolf we were some 40 yds. away. 

Well, that old wolf simply sat there, 
cocked up on its haunches and fore-feet, 
and whipped those 2 dogs as easily as if 
they had been puppies. It would wheel 
around on its haunches quick as light- 
ning and snap at one of the dogs every 
time he came within reach and cut a hole 
in him. Not once did it get upon all 
4 feet to follow the dog and thus expose 
its hind-legs. In five minutes it had 
both dogs whipped—lying out on the 
grass, crying and whining, while my 
brother and I tried to “sic” them on 
again. But no! We had no gun, so 
could only stand and look on while that 
wolf still sat on his haunches and 
watched the dogs and us, as if perfectly 
willing to continue the fight whenever it 
suited the dogs to renew it. But finally, 
as if satisfied that they had had enough, 
it got up, and, scarcely deigning to notice 
us, loped off down the cafion, while I 
coaxed the dogs home, and it was 3 
weeks before they were fit for hunting 
again. Young as I was, the incident 
made a deep impression and is as clear 
today as if it had happened last week. 

We had had one of these dogs a long 
time and the other only a few months. 
They did not get along very well to- 
gether at first, but had frequent fights 
and chewed each other up considerably, 
though later they dwelt together in com- 
parative peace. They were never what 
you would call chummy, and in attack- 
ing the wolf they apparently did not 
try to support each other. They never 
tackled at the same time. One would 
sail in and get whipped; then the other 
took a whirl. Had they tackled the wolf 
at the same time, and got it up off its 
haunches and nipped its hind-legs a few 
times, the fight might have ended differ- 
ently, though I am rather inclined to 
doubt it. 

















RUNNING THE BLOCKADE. 


AN ENGINEER’S STORY RETOLD. 


By CHARLES F. ALLEN. 


N the silent watches of the night I 
awoke with only half a dollar in my 
pockets. If I could have pawned the 

watches, daylight might have brought re- 
lief, but the fact that they were silent, 
and that others had need of them, was 
against such a proceeding. So I arose 
from my hospitable planks and wandered 
about till sunrise, when I refreshed my- 
self with food at the expense of half my 
capital. Then I climbed the hill west of 
town, where the signal-staff of Fort 
George was radiant with flags. To the 
eastward of Fort Victoria—the only fort 
that ever saluted the Confederate flag— 
an American man-of-war lay rolling in 
Five Fathom Hole. Once inside the har- 
bor, she would not have been allowed to 
leave within twenty-four hours after the 
departure of the privateer Tallahassee, 
which flew the white Confederate ensign 
at a wharf below the hill. A swift side- 
wheel steamer, one of the blockade run- 
ners, was skimming down the south-side 
breakers, triumphantly nearing port with 
her cargo of cotton. s Another and sim- 
ilar steamer suddenly left her anchorage 
and quietly and swiftly threaded the out- 
ward channel, disappearing a moment be- 
hind Fort Cunningham and shooting into 
sight where she rose and fell in the ocean 
swell. She steamed saucily past the man- 
of-war, as if confident in a superiority of 
speed that would distance the enemy on 
the neutral race-course along the south- 
ern side of the islands. No pursuit was 
attempted, as the blockade runner cer- 
tainly carried safe papers. The entering 
steamer was the queen of the fleet, the 
Marie Celeste, that, after many golden 
voyages, finally met her fate through. the 
carelessness of a pilot. 


‘* The pilot’s below, a-drinkin’ punch— 
He was, says I, 
He’s lost his branch for eighteen months,’’ 


are some of the words in which a blind 
negro minstrel commemorated the loss of 
this famous vessel in 1864. 

Four or five blockade runners lay at 
the wharves of St. George’s and as many 
more were probably then at sea between 
Bermuda and Wilmington, North Caro- 
lina. The docks presented an animated 
appearance, after the ringing of the bell 
on Ordnance Island at 7 o’clock; but 
this very animation impressed me with a 
sense of my idleness and want. I had 
been supercargo of a fine bark bound to 
Demerara, but lost my position very sud- 
denly one afternoon, upon the occasion 
of a visit from the Alabama, What lit- 
tle money I had was politely sequestered 
by the crew and after a few days I found 
myself landed in Puerto Rico, penniless. 
Soon afterwards I worked my passage as 
far as Bermuda in an English vessel. 
There I was known for a Yankee, and 
found it very hard to get enough work 
to keep my bones covered. On this par- 
ticular morning I was utterly discour- 
aged. The little fund I had given my 
wife when I left Boston would soon be 
exhausted, and the thought of this alone 
caused me the keenest misery. As I thus 
stood disheartened, I caught the gleam of 
the flag of the United States Consulate. 
The sight gave me something like en- 
couragement: here was a last resort, if 
compelled by hunger. 

I tried all day for work—always in 
vain. At night I went to sleep in the old 
place, after spending my remaining quar- 
ter. Twenty-four hours later I went to 
the Consul, who listened with sympathy 
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to my story. But I was debarred from 
Government aid; I had come in an Eng- 
lish vessel and could not prove my con- 
dition as a distressed American seaman. 
Then I begged the Consul at least to lend 
me a.dollar to keep me from starving. 
He hesitated, struggling between his 
natural generosity and remembrances of 
the many occasions on which his kindness 
had been recklessly abused. I saw this in 
his face, and as he handed me a Mexican 
dollar, with an eagle and a cactus on one 
side, I think the cactus would have 
pricked my fingers if there had been dis- 
honesty in my heart. Often since then I 
have wondered if the Mexicans put the 
cactus on their coins to protect the eagle 
from being pinched. 

As I left the Consulate, I heard the 
noise of paddle-wheels in the harbor. The 
Robert E. Lee, a blockade runner, was 
hauling into the stream, ready to go to 
sea the next morning. As I watched her 
from the dock, there was a visible com- 
motion on deck, and a yellow flag was 
run up for a doctor. The news soon came 
of the sudden death of her assistant en- 
gineer, from apoplexy, coupled with the 
information that another must be had in 
his place. A competent man would prob- 
ably be impossible to find, ordinarily ; but 
it happened that I knew of one—myself. 
I had been assistant engineer of the Bris- 
tol and Coxsackie, New York boats, and 
was entirely at home in the engine-room 
of a sidewheel steamer. For some time 
I struggled against a natural aversion to 
engage in carrying aid to the South; but 
the thought of my own desolate condition 
and the hope of being able to send or 
carry home a little money finally pre- 
vailed, and once my mind was made up 
I lost no time in applying at the office of 
Mr. Bourne, the steamer’s agent. Those 
who were in Bermuda during the block- 
ade will remember the desperately nar- 
row street upon which it is situated. En- 
tering the office, I made my errand 
known and was sent on board to see the 
engineer. He questioned me closely, after 
satisfying himself of my fitness, and put 
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off his decision till noon. Evidently he 
hesitated at employing a Yankee; but he 
finally did so, and formally shipped me 
at the Custom House—paying me noth- 
ing in advance, but putting me down in 
the articles for $200 per month. Wages 
were high and were made so by the wish 
of vessel owners to make the crews take 
an interest in the success and safety of 
their steamers. After going on board, I 
ate the first decent meal I had seen since 
I saw the Alabama. During the after- 
noon a stranger came on board, and 
called for me. He had on board of the 
vessel 400 pounds sterling, which he had 
entrusted to the dead engineer, with the 
Captain’s consent, for buying cotton in 
Wilmington. He now transferred it to 
me and agreed to divide the profits of the 
venture. I was but too willing to accept 
the charge. During the voyage I found 
that the chief engineer and pilot were 
also allowed to make limited purchases 
in the same way, it being reasonably cer- 
tain that their loyalty would be secured 
by such an unequalled chance to make 
money. 

The Robt. E. Lee was one of the finest 
of the blockade runners, though not very 
successful, and carried a round thousand 
bales of cotton. She was now loaded: 
with arms, provisions, ammunition, and 
other desirable goods, and carried also 
several packages of specie. Among the 
items of her cargo were two thousand 
Colt’s revolvers—bought by English 
dealers in New Haven and shipped to 
London; thence to the South. I rose in 
my own estimation after learning this. 

The Robt. E. Lee, like all the others, 
was a long sidewheel boat, rather broad 
of beam, painted a greyish white to make 
her less conspicuous. She had two small 
masts, sat low in the water, and was in- 
tended to attract as little attention as 
possible. The hull was built of iron, and 
when loaded she drew but ten feet. 

The change in my condition was re- 
markable, and as I entered the small but 
elegant cabin, my bones were still sore 
from their acquaintance with the planks 














that had been my bedstead, mattress and 
covering all in one. 

We sailed at daylight and passed close 
to the U. S. steamer—the Connecticut, I 
think. We flew the English flag and 
were bound to Havana, if our clearance 
could be believed. We even had all the 
necessary papers from the Spanish Vice- 
Consul, and if detained by a cruiser, no 
pretext for our seizure would have been 
possible. To become a legal capture, we 
must be caught in the evasion of the 
blockade or upon the return trip. In the 
latter case, proof of having run the 
blockade since entering any neutral port, 
would condemn both ship and cargo. 

The run to Cape Fear was about 750 
miles ; at twelve knots an hour, we ought 
to make it in time to get in the third 
night after sailing. We sailed on Thurs- 
day and crossed the Gulf without a 
breath of wind. So prosperous had been 
our voyage that we stopped the engines 
at 4 o’clock on Sunday afternoon, in 
soundings, and about thirty miles from 
the entrance to Oak Island Channel. Be- 
tween us and the land lay the blockading 
fleet—not in sight, but quite as certainly 
there. The tide would be full at 9 
o'clock, when we could count upon 
eleven feet anywhere in the channel. Our 
pilot was of course on board; tide and 
darkness were all we awaited. As the 
night came on, the Captain walked the 
bridge incessantly. To his care was en- 
trusted a vessel and cargo, uninsured, 
worth easily £120,000. Not a spark of 
light was allowed on deck. We had 
slowly steamed eight or ten miles nearer 
land, and now awaited the total disap- 
pearance of daylight. The chief engi- 
neer was below: to no one else could the 
engines be trusted at so critical a time. 
At the mast-head forward the Second 
Officer kept a lookout for cruisers. Be- 
low him, at short distances apart, were 
stationed the most reliable sailors, to 
transmit his words in whispers to the 
Captain. Pipes and cigars were extin- 
guished, and the seamen moved about 
like burglars in the darkness. The new 
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moon hung in the west, shedding a little 
faint light around the coast. Slowly and 
cautiously we stole ahead, the paddle- 
wheels dipping inaudibly in the black- 
looking water of the coast. By half-past 
8 o’clock we saw lights on the shore; we 
were wondering where the blockaders 
were. It sometimes happened that: they 
were drawn away in chase of a vessel or 
for other causes, and as we gradually 
shoaled our soundings the Captain’s 
spirits rose. I stood near him on the 
bridge and was nervously excited by the 
almost perfect silence. Then a little 
commotion was visible among the men 
in the rigging and finally the words 
reached the Captain, in a whisper: 

“ Ship on the starboard bow!” 

We were steering nearly northwest; 
the Captain whispered to the man at the 
wheel: “ Keep her west by north.” 

It was the best we could do to avoid 
her, without missing the channel. We 
were scarcely steaming seven knots, but 
even at this rate we soon made out the 
vessel from where we stood. She was 
about a mile away, but ranging south- 
ward and nearer. Plainly enough the 
Captain did not like her position. Cer- 
tainly, it seemed, they must see us before 
long. Again: word was passed from 
aloft: 

“Ship on the port bow!” 

Things were getting a little serious. 
But one course being left, the order was 
given: ‘“ W.N. W. and steady!” 

A second later there was a flash of 
light inshore, and a shell whistled over- 
head and burst beyond us, just as we 
heard the report of the gun. The trans- 
formation scene this caused can scarcely 
be imagined. The Captain shouted out, 
“Full speed ahead!” and spoke to the 
engineer through the tube. We had 
nothing left us but to run for it. The 


great paddle-wheels fairly lashed the 
water into foam; the funnels shot up 
clouds of smoke, as the furnace received 
the first feed of bituminous coal; and 
from six knots our speed was raised to 
twenty. 


We had need of it all: the air 
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was alive with shells from both of the 
blockaders in sight. They were getting 
our range a little better, after the first 
few shells had burst harmlessly near us, 
and suddenly a shell burst over the fore- 
castle, raining fragments among the 
crew but hurting no one. Another shell 
passed unexploded across the deck—all 
but cutting in two the body of the stew- 
ard, who met his fate with a yell that 
could have been heard on board of the 
blockading steamers. 

We were now within a mile and a 
half of the Oak Island Channel, with 
both of the men-of-war abaft the beam. 
In six or eight minutes we would be 
comparatively safe. We were flying 
through the water, and although there 
was really but the least breath of a 
breeze, I had to hold my hat as I stood 
on the bridge. 

“ Ship dead ahead! ” 

A bitter oath was the Captain’s only 
answer. Our chances were about gone. 
It was too late to run, for the shrieking 
shells were now coming from behind us. 
We had brought the entrance to the 
channel to bear north and east, and were 
almost in. But just ahead indeed lay a 
grim-looking object, not a sloop-of-war 
—it was too small for that—probably 
something or other with guns enough to 
blow us high and dry. Not a word es- 
caped the Captain’s lips in this emer- 
gency; the steamer was doing all that 
was in her and the steady vibration of 
the engines and the swash of the wheels 
alone were heard. But, as I looked aft, 
I saw the Purser and First Officer below 
us with the mails and specie in charge— 
ready to scatter both overboard, in case 
of capture. 

Like the flash of a cannon, a light 
gleamed from the land, and, rising high- 
er and glowing fiercely, lit up the scene 
ahead for our benefit. A cheer from all 
hands broke out, when we saw that the 
supposed gunboat was nothing but the 
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shattered hull of some unlucky blockade 
runner, abandoned on the bar. Our whis- 
tle blew a blast of defiance, and we 
passed from the ocean swell into the 
smooth waters of the river. 

We staid two weeks at Wilmington 
and exchanged everything we had for 
cotton. I bought a few bales with my 
capital of nearly two thousand dollars 
and was allowed to stow them on deck. 
One dark night we slipped down the 
river and put to sea without being ob- 
served by the fleet. That part was com- 
paratively easy, as the positions of the 
blockaders could be determined at leis- 
ure. At sea we could show our heels to 
any of them. 

We entered St. George’s beautiful 
harbor just three weeks after leaving it, 
and at the post-office I found a letter 
from my wife, who had heard that some 
of our bark’s crew had gone to Bermuda 
from Puerto Rico. My own letter had 
not reached her. She was anxious about 
me and evidently hesitated to say any- 
thing to add to my troubles, for only in 
a postscript she said: “I hope to make 
the money last a few weeks yet. Per- 
haps till you come back.” 

I settled up the cotton adventure by 
taking $500, Mexican money, which I 
put in a box made for the purpose, and 
carried it to the Consul’s office, going a 
back way to escape being seen. The 
Consul’s eyes opened wide enough as [ 
told him what I had and asked him to 
take charge of it till I called for it again. 
He only agreed to do this, after I made 
a promise to quit blockade running when 
I had made another trip. I promised; 
gave him my wife’s address, in case of 
accident to myself; ran the blockade 
once more; and left for home with $1200 
in gold. I was not by any means satis- 
fied with the way I earned it. Finally, I 
enlisted in the Navy, and, after losing an 
arm, returned home again with a quieter 
conscience. 


CH “YO 

















A RECENT VISIT TO IRELAND. 


By GEORGE C. BARTLETT. 


IN TWO PARTS.—PART I. 


 ieeedl from a trip around 
the world, I was surprised, 
and not a little disappoint- 
ed, at the number of coun- 
tries not included in such a 
journey. I therefore took 
advantage of the first opportunity and 
started in search of those countries which 
I had omitted on my previous travels. I 
was soon convinced, however, that I had 
made a mistake in going alone. It was 
different with New York; for New York 
“was so many, and I was only one.” 
My eyes became misty as Pier No. 40 
faded away, and with it so many dear 
faces. Sad thoughts came to me, silent 
questions—such as: Would I ever see 
those faces again? An old song sang 
itself into my brain: 





‘*Tt may be for years, 
And it may be forever.’’ 

Every steamer leaving port is an event 
of much importance; a feeling of joy 
and anticipation come to those who have 
the privilege of sailing toward home, 
or on a pleasure trip; but sorrow comes 
to the heart and tears to the eyes of 
those who are forced to leave home and 
sail away from all that is dear and sweet 
to them, possibly never to return. The 
greater the distance, the deeper the 
grief. I recalled, while sailing out to 
sea, the following lines, which I heard 
fresh from the lips of Col. Robert Inger- 
soll in reference to the sudden death of 
Lawrence Barrett: 

“In the drama of our human life, all 
are actors and no one knows his part. 
In this great play the scenes are shifted 
by unknown forces, and the commence- 
ment, plot and end are still unknown— 
are still unguessed. One by one the 





players leave the stage, and others take 
their places. There is no pause: the play 
goes on. No prompter’s voice is heard, 
and no one has the slightest clue to what 
the next scene is to be. 

“Will this great drama have an end? 
Will the curtain fall at last? Will it 
rise again upon some other stage? Rea- 
son says Perhaps, and Hope whispers 
Yes!” 

Mip-Ocean MEMORIES. 

What a perfect picture of the globe 
can be witnessed in mid-ocean—the sky 
touching the water at all points, we 
standing in the centre. Our white, sleek, 
graceful friends, the sea-gulls, were ever 
with us, soaring with natural ease, back 
and forth, up and down; and always 
appearing in the wake of the ship at 
meal times. 

Crossing the Atlantic now, in com- 
parison with 50 years ago, is like crossing 
a ferry. A steamer of today is a float- 
ing hotel, with every convenience, and 
the average rough days are few com- 
pared to the pleasant ones. The racks 
were on one day only. It is not pleasant 
to see them placed on the table. They 
cast a gloom over the passengers, as 
they prognosticate stormy weather. That 
one day was gloomy enough: the waves 
came over the deck and kept us below, 
where we staggered around or lay in 
heaps—drunk with the motion of the sea. 
We were glad to hold on to anything— 
except the day and time in its flight. 
We had rather a rolypoly night, but the 
next morning was calm and the sun shone 
so brightly that we had to shade our 
eyes from its dazzling rays, as we 
watched the beautiful birds mixing them- 
selves up with the sea, the sky and the 
sunbeams. A sailor informed us that the 
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birds would leave the ship before night 
and that another bird family would join 
us at a given point—which, to our sur- 
prise, proved true. 


After a few days the passengers be- 


came acquainted and settled down into a 
new little world of their own—the Um- 


bria. Although a small world, it con- 
tained “all sorts and conditions of 
men. ” 


A miniature world, yet possess- 




















A DAUGHTER OF THE SOIL. 





ing the sensations of pain and pleasure, 
of health and especially of sickness ; thus 
resembling the great world we had left. 
The supposed best months to cross the 
Atlantic are May, June, July, August 
and September, although there is no cer- 
tainty. The barber on our ship informed 
me that he had been crossing for many 
years, and that the pleasantest trip, with 
the fairest weather and smoothest sea, 
occurred during the month of December. 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


First IMPRESSIONS. 

The sensation of again beholding land 
to those who are at sea for the first 
time is peculiar: their hearts fill with 
gratitude, and it is not unusual to see 
a tear fall from the eye. We arrived 
at Queenstown at 3 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of April 11. Many of the passengers 
did not retire, but waited to see us dis- 
embark ; and the saloon was made merry 
with their laughter, music and song, 
while we anxiously awaited the first 
glimpse of the lighthouses on the Irish 
coast. Each light as it came into view 
was applauded, for back of the light 
could be seen the welcome land. We 
(the minority) who were to land at 
Queenstown were tumbled into a small 
tug and were soon puffing toward the 
shore amid cheers and flying handker- 
chiefs. We spent half a day in Queens- 
town, which was quite long enough, for 
the only redeeming attraction of the 
place was the small yellow flower called 
the furze. The next morning, while 
half asleep, I raised the window curtain 
of my room and saw the hillside oppo- 
site laughingly alive with these yellow 
flowers, wishing me a cheerful welcome 
to the Emerald Isle. These flowers 
helped also to make the journey to Cork 
pleasant, as they adorned the railway 
—nodding and smiling through the tears 
of rain that continued to fall upon them. 

I was told that the expense of my room 
at the Queen’s Hotel, Queenstown, would 
be three shillings; but upon receiving 
my bill found I was charged three shil- 
lings for the room and one shilling and 
sixpence for attendance; so that in reality 
the expense of the room was four shil- 
lings and sixpence. Such is the Euro- 
pean custom. Therefore, it is well for 
visitors to enquire the price of attend- 
ance and other extras when procuring a 
room. I have known instances where 
strangers, after staying some time at 
a hotel, were much embarrassed, on the 
presentation of their bills, to find them so 
much larger than they had reason to 
expect. 
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The City of Cork is an old city but 
not progressive. Everything appears 
more or less dilapidated — worn out. 
The men dress fairly well, but the women 
and girls are shabby. They wear coarse 
stockings and horrible shoes. Cheviot 
and flannel skirts dangle about beefy 
ankles that hold half-pulled-up yarn 
stockings. The girls’ dresses are all too 
short and are minus the old-fashioned 
New England tuck. 

Thirty years ago, I heard Charles W. 
Brooks read The Bells of Shandon. He 
read the poem so effectively that the 
sound of any church bell since that time 
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Inside of one of the bells is written: 


When you us ring, 
We will sweetly sing. 


Another bell has this inscription : 


I to the church the living call, 
And to the grave do summon all. 
Father Prout was a linguist and a 
brilliant writer. The following was sent 
to him while he was traveling — the 
author evidently not knowing his ad- 
dress. The verses resemble somewhat 
the Ballads of W. S. Gilbert. 
To Father Prout, 
Abroad. 


Try Europe or Asia. 
Care of the Postmaster General. 

















AN IRISH JAUNTING CAR. 





recalls to my mind The Bells of Shan- 
don. The poem was written by Francis 
Sylvester Mahony, whose nom de plume 
is Father Prout. The following two 
verses are from the poem: 


With deep affection and recollection, 
I often think on those Shandon Bells, 
Whose sounds so wild would, in days of child- 
hood, 
Fling round my cradle their magic spells. 


On this I ponder where’er I wander, 
And thus grow fonder, sweet Cork, of thee; 
With thy Bells of Shandon, that sound so 


grand on 
The pleasant waters of the River Lee. 


Hail, mighty genius! whose wit spontaneous, 
So simultaneous, all folk delight, 

Whose rich translations, like constellations 
With coruscations, are ever bright. 


Pray, send me word, sir, 
By a carrier bird, sir, 
If ’tisn’t absurd, sir, 

Where you now hang out. 
Here’s your health in Wise’s, 
Which no water disguises. 
Troth, my spirit rises 

As I quaff, Great Prout! 


Father Prout wrote the following to 
Charles Dickens: 
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Write on, young sage! o’er youth and age 
Wave the wand of necromancy, 

And ever reign, in all our hearts, 
Thou loving child of fancy. 

Lo! even now, around thy brow 
The clustering laurel thickens, 

And Swift and Sterne might deign to learn 
A thing or two of Dickens! 


Cork naturally would have a St. Pat- 
rick Street. We found it much alive 
with Sunday-going-to-Mass people, all 
clasping prayer-books. I enjoyed a long 
walk that Sunday afternoon. I left the 
business’ yarn-sock and flannel skirt part 
of -the city, and meandered along St. 
Luke’s Road, which winds up the hill 
and by the side of the pleasant waters 
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women did not look down-trodden or as 
if they could be easily evicted; and, as 
the lambs bleated a welcome to them as 
they entered the gate, all seemed well 
in that part of Ireland. The views from 
these houses were fine indeed: the River 
Lee being ever in sight, with the tall 
green hills on the opposite side’ and the 
peaceful green valley below. By the 
river were the public playgrounds and 
race track, so that on any pleasant day 
the family could, by looking out of their 
windows, behold a circus of sport. The 
game which was being played on the day 
I mention, was the Irish game of Hur- 
ley. Had I met the same people whom 

















AN IRISH DONKEY CART. 





of the River Lee, along the banks of 
which are beautifully situated the homes 
of the Irish aristocracy —the wealthy 
Corkers. The houses are mostly walled 
in from the street; the walls covered 
with hanging vines, much resembling 
those villas along the road from Nice to 
Monaco. The many comfortable and 
handsome looking homes made a rest- 
ful picture. At one place a horse and 
colt were munching clover on the lawn, 
with a cow and calf for company. It 
was the time of day when fresh milk was 
being delivered —carried in large tin 
buckets by large-waisted women. These 


I met on St. Luke’s Road in any Amer- 
ican city, I should not have known they 
were Irish; there was no distinctive 
mark. 


In Wuicu I Kiss THE BLARNEY STONE. 


I think donkeys in all countries look 
as though life was hardly worth living, 
but here I am sure they are unanimous - 
in their opinion; they certainly look 
willing to go—not willing to go here, 
but willing to go over there. I am sure 
if they could procure sleep, they would 
run the risk of 


‘*What dreams might come.’’ 
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They are often hitched to odd-looking 
carts, moving along the country roads, 
inside of which are some peculiar types 
of the Irish people. We also found 
some quaint characters among the mar- 
ket women, who seemed to enjoy their 
whiskey and their pipe. The Irish are 
fast emigrating to other countries, es- 
pecially to America— many thousands 
going each week. Ireland is said to be 
the only civilized country which is de- 
creasing in population. Fifty years ago 
the population was a little over 8,000,- 
000; now it is estimated at about 5,000,- 
ooo. Ireland is a healthy country; and, 
if they are a fighting race, they must 
use the shillalah in the place of fire- 
arms, as the murder rate is much less 
than one-half of that in the United 
States. Statistics show but little crime 
and the ratio of criminal offenders has 
diminished even more rapidly than the 
population. I should advise the Irish 
lads and lassies to remain in their own 
country. 

Pipes are in universal use. 
are seldom seen. 

The gentlemen follow the English 
style of dress, with a profusion of dif- 
ferent kinds of leg-gear, which they 
wear while riding and on rainy days. 
The rainy season in Ireland occupies 
most of the time, as it rains on an aver- 
age of two hundred and eight days in 
the year. That is the reason, I suppose, 
that Ireland keeps so beautifully green, 
trimming up her country with the ivy 
and shamrock the year around. Hence 
the songs: The Wearing of the Green, 
The Green Lanes of Ireland, etc. Ire- 
land is a small country—only three hun- 
dred miles long and two hundred miles 
wide. Two-fifths of the land is very 
poor and is called bog land. Linen is 
the staple manufacture. They also man- 
ufacture the Irish poplins, woollens, 
silks, cottons, gloves, paper and glass. 
I should judge that the season here is 
in advance of ours about three weeks. 
The dandelions, daisies and buttercups 


are showing their bright faces by the 
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wayside, looking just as friendly here as 
in the States. 

A shilling paid my fare in a jaunting 
car to the road which leads to Blarney 
Castle. I then walked to the Castle, a 
distance of about six miles, through a 
most charming country. The scenery 
was exceptionally fine, varied and ver- 
dant. Along the way we met trout 
streams with rushing, talking waters— 
waters that seemed to know exactly 
where they were rushing and of what 
they were talking. For several miles I 
walked by the side of the River Lee. 
Miss Lee was not in a hurry, but calm 
and restful, seemingly in no haste to 

















BLARNEY CASTLE. 





lose her identity by merging into an un- 
known sea. Flocks of rooks were sail- 
ing here and there, some alighting on 
the newly plowed ground in search of 
spring worms, while others were busy 
at work—quite chatty and happy—build- 
ing their nests. I watched them pulling 
twigs from the branches and carrying 
them to their partly built nests, where 
the female birds were waiting and ex- 
pecting them. After a short but quite 
spirited bird conversation— which did 
not stop the work of building for their 
future family—there was a short sep- 
aration and another load was brought. 
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Other nests were completed, and Mrs. 
Rook’s black head could be seen above 
the nests. No wonder, with the joy of 
expectancy in their hearts, that they 
made music in the air! In one small 
cluster of tall trees there must have 
been a hundred nests built and in proc- 
ess of building—a regular village — 
RooKvILLE! The farmers are friendly 
to these birds, as they destroy the grub- 
worms that live about an inch under 
ground and eat the roots of the grass. 
These birds are wondrous wise, as shown 
by their knowing just where to thrust 
their long bills into the earth to find 
the grub-worm and the newly planted 
corn. Surely a lovely home the little 
rooks will find, when through the shell 
they pick their way! 

After leaving darkest Rookville, I was 
soon at the gate of the Castle, where I 
was met by Kate Blarney, who greeted 
me with, “Good morning! God bless 
you! Plenty of your countrymen come 
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here.” I said, “ How do you know from 
what country I come?” “Oh! and sure 
I know you Americans as quick as me 
eye rests upon you—you are all so good- 
looking and liberal!” When I gave her 
the usual fee—one shilling—she said: 
“ God bless you! ’tis the first money this 
morning. It will give you luck, and me 
luck.” I said, “I wished it would, as 
my heart was broke.” She said, “it 
would not stay so long, after I had- 
kissed the Blarney Stone.” So I climbed 
to the top of the old, old Castle, and, 
falling upon my knees, dizzy with the 
distance, twice kissed the famous Blar- 
ney Stone—and have felt better ever 
since! When I came down, Kate said: 
“Did you kiss the Stone?” “I did— 
twice.” “ You will have luck,” she said, 
“forever.” She God blessed me once 
more, and her parting words were: 
“When you come again, bring the lady 
with you.” 
To be continued. 


THE MUSIC OF THE HOUNDS. 


Dedicated to Theodore Roosevelt. 


In the deep, full throated blending 
There are thrills that never fail, 

When the eager hopes are bending 
To the glories of the trail. 

Where the strong, swift pack is fleeting, 
There a symphony resounds, 

While the hunter’s heart is beating 
To the music of the hounds— 

Singing, swinging to the music of the 

hounds. 


There is frost upon the meadows; 
There is ice along the stream; 
There is hope in every shadow 
Where the sunlight fails to gleam. 
And the hunter’s eye is flashing 
Through the hollows, o’er the mounds, 
While his blood is throbbing, dashing, 


To the music of the hounds— wh. 
Leaping, sweeping to the music of the 
hounds. 


Now the song is rising, falling, 
To the measure of the chase; 
Now the air is keen with calling, 
As the leader sets the pace. 
And the hunter’s thoughts are burning 
Through his brain in leaps and bounds 
While his soul is ever turning 
To the music of the hounds— 
Filling, thrilling to the music of the hounds. 


Relay, Maryland. 


JouHN RANDOLPH STIDMAN. 











THAT SHOOTING MATCH AT SQUIRE FRALEY’S. 


A TRUE STORY OF MOUNTAIN LIFE IN EASTERN KENTUCKY. 


By WESLEY RAY. 


(See Frontispiece—page 392.) 


‘cc AS ye seed airy brindle cow er 
th’ hoof-marks o’ airy sich a 
critter in this neck 0’ woods?” 

Adam Long stood still in his tracks,— 
open-mouthed and speechless with sur- 
prise. The speaker was a tall, very tall 
girl that no artist would be likely to 
lose his head about. Her face was 
freckled, and the fiery red hair, which 
fell about her shoulders loosely, was in 
strange contrast to the piercing black 
eyes which seemed to search one 
through. Her bare feet were remark- 
ably large and her ears were—immense! 
She was dressed in the native home- 
spun linen and altogether she presented 
a striking contrast to the type of girls 
found in the mountains. 

“Ye gods!” mentally exclaimed 
Adam. “ Hain’t she purtty!” 

Little Adam (as his folks called him), 
though well along in the thirties, was a 
small specimen of humanity. His father 
often said that poor little Adam would 
have been as big as any backwoodsman, 
but for the fact that a “ painter” had 
once chased the lad from the Devil’s 
Fork of Coon Skin Creek to the yard 
fence—a distance of two miles—one 
dark night, and that from that time for- 
ward he had never grown one mite 
taller! But there was another trait 
about the dwarf’s make-up that the pan- 
ther episode did not explain away. He 
was cross-eyed—frightfully so. His 
mother, however, would come to his res- 
cue, declaring that her Adam’s eyes used 
to be as straight as could be, “but he 
be a mighty hunter an’ t’ creeks air so 
crooked an’ zigzagged thet his eyes sor- 
ter got skewed around follerin’ arter 
ducks an’ geese ’long t’ streams.” 


“ [— I— I hain’t seed airy sich a crit- 
ter,” stammered the little man—appar- 
ently looking away from the girl but in 
fact devouring the turkey-egg face. 
“Hully gee! but hain’t she a angel!” 
Adam whispered to himself, as they 
picked their way through matted pea- 
vine and hazel-brush—for our hero had 
arisen to the occasion and had declared 
his intention of helping the angel to find 
old Brin. To say that the little man was 
smitten with Cupid’s dart, would be put- 
ting it mildly. He seemed to feel her 
presence—to catch her with his nerves— 
and he felt himself tingling with a 
strange delight. To the mountaineer, 
this tall wilderness girl was the most 
beautiful creature he had ever beheld 
and her countenance smote him with a 
dazzle like the sun. 

“Does yewer folks live fur?” ven- 
tured Adam. 

“We all live over on Coon Creek,” the 
girl answered. 

“What might be yewer name?” per- 
sisted the little man, in true mountain 
style. 

“Eva Short. My people call me Eve. 
We-all come frum Ferginny three years 
ago an’ settled in these parts. My 
Daddy’s name is Zedekiah. I’ve got 
three brothers. Two o’ ’em is workin’ 
in t’ corn crap tew hum, an’ Joe-Bob is 
workin’ with t’ Shiners over on Tar 
Fork.” 

Thus they chatted pleasantly as they 
toiled through the thick jungle of vege- 
tation. By and by they came to where 
some animal had trailed along in the pea- 
vine. “ That’s been Brindle—I’m sartin; 
but hit looks queer that t’ hoof-marks 
don’t show,” said Eve. 
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“Hit shore do!” admitted Adam. 
“Pears tew me like hit might be t’ trail 
of a ba-ar”—and he examined the 
crushed and broken pea-vine very 
closely. “ Consarn t’ luck!” continued 
he; “ I wish I hed fotched my rifle along. 
Not as I am afeard o’ airy varmint thet 
prowls these yer woods, but I’m sorter 
afeard fer—fer y-y-yewer s-s-sake!” 
And Adam blushed painfully. Eve tried 
hard to look displeased but she failed 
miserably: “ How kind of ye tew—tew 
—er—er Do you reckon we can find t’ 
cow?” she finished. 

They had followed the trail for per- 
haps two miles, when they found them- 
selves in a deep glade. Evidently Eve 
was fatigued, for she sank down on the 
trunk of a fallen pine and sighed wearily. 
“May I sit down by yew?” Adam asked 
earnestly, and without answering Eve 
motioned him to a seat beside her on the 
log. The girl was conscious of a sud- 
den, unaccountable thrill. 

“Does ye know that—that—that I 
likes yew awful!” 

Adam’s simple declaration of love— 
spoken in a low, tense voice, and with a 
peculiar vibrant quality—startled Eve. 
The bright sunshine fell in checkered 
beauty through the clustering vines and 
branches above them. The girl rose 
from her seat, as if to go; then she sank 
back, clasped her hands in her lap and 
gazed fixedly at a feathered songster, sit- 
ting on a leafy bough and singing an an- 
them to the Most High. 

“T can’t tell which way to go, unless 
we follow t’ trail, which I see goes fur- 
ther into t’ thickets,” Eve remarked in 
perplexity, when the sweet songster had 
ceased his singing. 

“Ye might try calling of her,” suggest- 
ed Adam—whereupon a familiar sound 
echoed through the great forest: “Sook, 
Brin! Sook, sook!” There came, from 
far away, an answering Moo-oo! 

“That’s Brin—I—I can tell by the 
bawl,” said the girl, brightening. “ Must 
be clean over t’ ridge.” And forthwith 
they were up and working their way 
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through the jungle of vine and brush 
towards the distant divide. Ever and 
anon a frightened rabbit would jump 
from his hutch, flaunt his snow-white tail 
in a dozen erratic leaps and disappear. 
Suddenly a limb high overhead’ would 
dip and there would follow a rustle of 
leaves. Then a grey squirrel would 
hump his back and curl his bushy tail 
over it and gaze in wonderment at the 
intruders. A _ sedate old woodchuck, 
who had been taking a bath in the warm 
sun, fairly tumbled over himself in a 
frightened scramble to reach his home, 
which was a round hole in the base of a 
steep bluff. 

The progress of the travelers was slow 
indeed. They were in a tangled mass of 
shumac and spice-brush, when a fright- 
ened scream from the girl brought Adam, 
who was bringing up the rear, to her 
side and caused him to gasp in alarm: 
“ Holy smokes!” Not three rods away 
a monstrous black bear was advancing 
towards them, and behind the beast were 
three small cubs, which explained the 
attitude of the mother. Had our friend 
Adam been alone, he would probably 
have met the ugly monster with no other 
weapon than his hawk’s bill knife—for, 
despite his dwarf stature and the pan- 
ther episode, he was dead game and had 
bagged many bear and deer. But now 
a new problem presented itself—a girl 
in the case! The very first problem of 
this kind that he had ever gone up 
against! 

Some men are born to command; so 
it was with Adam, and he yelled to Eve: 
“Up that walnut! Shin fer yewer life!” 
In his fear for the girl’s safety, he had 
remained stock-still, watching until she 
was out of all danger. The brute was 
now upon him and a shriek from the 
walnut warned him of the fact. “Oh! 
Adam! Adam!” With a mighty leap 
our hero cleared the space that inter- 
vened between himself and the walnut 
tree and with desperate energy began to 
climb. With a savage growl, Bruin 
stood erect and reached after the retreat- 
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ing figure. The great teeth caught in 
his linen trousers leg and Eve screamed 
again and would have fainted, had not 
the fortune of battle been decided by the 
sound of ripping cloth. And, breath- 
less, Adam crouched astride a limb just 
below the frightened girl. 

“Oh! Adam! Adam! air ye hurt much? 
I know that yew are plumb kilt!” she 
sobbed. 

“‘ Sound as bacon, ’ceptin’ my breeches’ 
leg is gone,” he replied. 

“What would I a-done, if ye hadn’t 
been with me? ’”’—and she shivered at the 
prospect. 

“ Might be lots o’ t’ critters in this yer 
woods, an’ as yew have tew hunt t’ cow 
by yewer lone leetle self, don’t ye think 
that—that—that ye’d best have—have 
someone tew—tew, that is—I—I mean 
that yew’re t’ allfiredest purtiest gal thet 
I’ve ever sot eyes on an’ I’m goin’ tew 
splice with ye—I am!” The little man 
stopped—frightened at his own boldness. 
How had he ever got the words out? 

“Oh! A-A-Adam! I—I—I— think 
I’m fainting. Ketch me!” the damsel 
crooned and straightway let loose her 
hold upon the limb, and, being directly 
above him, she landed plump _ into 
Adam’s lap! The limb swayed violently 
under the added weight; but there was 
determination in the game little fellow’s 
heart. With one hand he grasped another 
limb, to steady himself, and with the 
other he gathered his precious one close 
to his manly breast. 

While the rustics were spooning up in 
the tree, the old bear and her three chil- 
dren were leisurely trotting away. It 
must have been a new one on Mrs. Bruin, 
to witness the antics of the backwoods 
lovers. 

* * * 

It was Indian summer in the Smoky 
Hills and a thick haze hung low in the 
Southern sky. The mountaineers had 
collected, for miles and miles, at Squire 
Fraley’s big log farm-house, to partici- 
pate in a husking bee. Their horses 
were caparisoned with pack-saddles and 
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sheepskin blankets, while some of the 
more prosperous families came in ox 
carts, drawn by long-horned oxen. The 
crisp morning rang with lusty yells, as 
the huskers took their places, each with 
two rows, and the way the plump golden 
ears of corn flew through space and into 
the big box wagon bed was a lesson to 
the strenuous! 

The last load of the golden grain was 
in the crib against 3 o’clock in the after- 
noon and the tired workers gave them- 
selves up to rest and yarn-spinning. Just 
as supper was being served, Adam Long 
and his sweetheart, Eve Short, stepped 
in upon the front porch. They had trav- 
eled, on foot, a distance of fifteen miles 
through the trackless forest. With con- 
siderable embarrassment the little man 
enquired if Preacher Badkins was at the 
working. Whereupon the good old dea- 
con, who was in the act of devouring a 
big hunk of baked possum which was 
empaled upon his fork, replied: “I be t’ 
fellow yew’re lookin’ for, an’ ef yewer 
business is tew git j’ined, I reckon I kin 
do it as quick as anyone. En course, 
thet is ef ye’ve got t’ splicin’ papers! ” 

“We-all has t’ papers an’ we air in a 
mighty hurry, cause t’ gal’s Pap is some- 
whar behind, on our trail, an’ I s’pects 
he’s toting of a rifle, too!” 

A murmur of applause went round the 
table and some one remarked: “A great 
soul in a little house!” 

“Why ! that’s the little cross-eyed man 
that hunted two weeks for the big ba-ar 
that treed him an’ his gal!” 

“Did he git t’ animal?” some one 
asked. 

“Wa-al, I should say Yes! He never 
goes after anything thet he don’t get!” 

“Tf yew please, Mr. Preacher, we'd 
like tew be spliced right off, for. #2 

The red-headed girl gave a little 
scream and gasped, “ Thar’s Daddy!” 

Sure enough, old Zedekiah Short was 
crossing the crooked rail fence that en- 
closed the yard. The old fellow was 
carrying an ugly-looking gun upon his 
shoulder, and the expression upon his 
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bearded face boded ill for Adam Long! 

“ Better take tew yewer scrapers an’ 
leave t’ gal!” advised one of the boys. 

“ Na-ow, shucks! ” answered the gritty 
dwarf. “I hain’t stole no sheep an’ I 
hain’t pilfered any one’s hen-house. I 
don’t owe no back taxes, an’, consarn my 
hide! ef I’m going tew run!” 

By this time the angry father of the 
girl was within twenty yards of the 
porch, and, stopping, he took the fire- 
arm from his shoulder and aimed to get a 
“bead” on Adam. Something gleamed 
in the little fellow’s hands, and in the 
fraction of a second Zedekiah Short was 
looking into the chambers of a dangerous 
Derringer. ‘“ Move jest a leetle bit, an’ 
I’ll fix yew!” The words, spoken in a 
calm, low voice, completely cowed the 
old man, and he lowered his gun. 
“Preacher, yew can do t’ splicing 
na-ow,” said Adam—stiil covering the 
bluffed man with the pistol. 

“ Brother,” spake the Preacher; “I 
can’t proceed until yew an t’ gal’s daddy 
settles this yer leetle difficulty. I move 
thet we put up a target an’ give ’em one 
shot each an’ ef Mr. Short clips the cen- 
tre er gets t’ closest, he tokes his darter 
hum, an’ ef Mr. Long clips t’ centre or 
gets t’ best shot, he splises with t’ damsel. 
What say yew, fellows?” 

Everyone present approved of the 
method, and accordingly a target was 
placed on a tree and the distance ar- 
ranged at 60 yards, off hand. 

Old man Short was to have the first 
shot. Raising his old deer rifle, he took 
careful aim and fired. There was a 
stampede for the tree. The bullet had 
cut into the edge of the target and was 
considered a good shot. 

Adam was given his choice of three 
guns, and wisely picked on the one with 
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a very long barrel and a small bore. Put- 
ting it to his shoulder, he glanced along 
the barrel, to test the sight. Then, after 
a few moments’ inspection, he brought 
the ponderous fire-arm to bear upon the 
target. 

“Say, Mister! be ye going tew shoot 
t’ way thet off eye is looking? Ef ye air, 
I will move my carcass!” said a strap- 
ping big mountaineer, who was standing 
a few yards to the left of Adam. This 
remark naturally created a big laugh, 
but the determined little fellow drew a 
careful bead and fired. There was an- 
other stampede to the target, and some 
one yelled: “Mr. Long has won his 
gal!” 

Sure enough! The bullet had punc- 
tured the exact centre. The lucky fellow 
was loudly cheered; whereupon he mod- 
estly remarked: “I most allus git what I 
goes arter!” Then, turning to the big 
fellow who had made sport of his cross- 
eyes, he said: “ Na-ow, ye big awkward 
cur! I’m ready tew settle with ye!” at the 
same time beginning to remove his hunt- 
ing coat. 

““T—I—er—I beg yer pardon! ” stam- 
mered the giant, and then the laugh was 
on the other fellow! 

The wedding came off to the satisfac- 
tion of all present—Zedekiah declaring 
that he “ wus rale proud o’ a son-in-law 
who had the true spunk of a backwoods- 
man!” 

Some one was dispatched to the near- 
est moonshine still, and a great quantity 
of mountain dew was drunk to the health 
of Adam and Eve; after which a ’possum 
hunt was proposed. The following 
morning a ‘possum and sweet potato 
feast was served. And who has ever 
been able to do justice, with the pen, to 
such a feast! I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe it. 




















UNDER THE SHADOW OF MOUNT ADAMS. 


By LOUISA A’HMUTY NASH. 


UR holiday for the 
year had come for 
parents and children. 
We started on a 
steamer for the Co- 
lumbia River: THE 
RIVER or the Big 
River of the Indians 
—the river of fable 
and song! We soon 
passed its confluence 
with the Willamette, 
and Vancouver (the 
largest military sta- 
tion on the Pacific 
Coast) and the soft 
undulations of the 
country grow more 
severe. The banks 
shelve up. The rocks 
— sometimes basaltic 
and columnar, sometimes slate and shell 
—rise high above us. While over all 
stands snow-capped Mount Hood in 
all his majesty. Here and there is a 
salmon cannery, where we stop for a 
few moments with grinning crowds of 
yellow workers hanging round the pil- 
ing. We have passed Bridal Veil, Mult- 
nomah and Oneonta Falls and long to 
be near enough to crane the neck and 
so realize their splendid height. In the 
warm sunshine are rich, red colors, ton- 
ing down the distance to soft tints that 
no color-name can match. Against the 
sky are delicate fringes of pine and fir 
—the very same that you pronounce 
grand monsters of the forest when 
climbing beneath their shade. 

We soon come to the Cascade Locks, 
on which the U. S. Government has 
spent some seven millions of dollars. 
Here stood, so Indian tradition says, the 
Tomanowos (the Bridge of the Gods), 











built by the gods when the world was 
young. Then the Great Spirit became 
angry and shook the earth and the 
bridge crashed down into the river, 
forming the present obstruction of the 
Cascades. In the fall, when the freshets 
are over and the water is clear, from a 
small boat, above the Cascades, can be 
seen through its transparent depths, sub- 
merged forest trees, still standing up- 
right as they did before the bridge 
fell in! 

Seven miles above the rapids, on the 
northern or Washington side of the 
river, stands the little town of White 
Salmon. We sleep there, and next 
morning we are up and off at 6 o'clock, 
by the stage, for Trout Lake. It is 
merely a country wagon, driven by a 
cheery Swiss from Canton Berne. The 
whole countryside that we are to visit 
is inhabited by the folk of Berne and 
Wallis. White Salmon is a new name, 
for the Indians say, “ Long time back, 
salmon. He no pass Tum-water Falls. 
It too much big leap. By and bye To- 
manowos fall in—dam up water, make 
river higher. Salmon, he go over! Then 
Snake Indian he all-time catch ’em 
plenty!” 

They told us at the hotel that the river 
rises 60 feet high every year over the 
land that is leveled down. This high 
water is the making of certain crops— 
there being just time to get them in and 
harvest them in due season. 

We mount up on excellent roads, and 
spy here and there a little farm en- 
sconced in a fold of the hills or perched 
away up on the edge of the great gorge, 
with orchard and flower gardens, speak- 
ing loudly of a climate like that of the 
Southern Alps. Agaim are we in full 


sight of Mount Hood, almost from base 
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to summit. His snowy sides are daz- 
zling in the clear sunshine. We wind 
in and out, seeing him from one side or 
the other, till we get to a height of 
1800 feet and are in the thin scattered 
pine forest that clothes Mount Adams 
—the mountain with whom we are to be 
on speaking terms! For miles we drive 
through this forest—the trees not thick 
enough to hide long vistas and every 
open space carpeted with true mountain 
flowers. Soon we enter a basaltic region 
and pass over crater after crater of the 
old lava. The ground sounds hollow 
under the horses’ feet as we pass the 
mouths of many caves, leading far under 
the present surface—some of them hid- 
ing masses of ice the year round. 

Presently the trees give way to fields 
and farms. At that height the grass is 
green, for they are all watered (Swiss 
fashion), with little channels leading 
everywhere. Their houses testify to 
their builders: overhanging eaves and 
brown log-sides! Over the pines towers 
Mount Adams 12,500 feet in air. Trout 
Lake gleams between the trees ahead, 
to soon emerge in full sight—a long, 
clear sheet reflecting the trees and brush 
along its side, with the inverted snow 
peak above them. 

The Swiss farms give a queer Old 
World flavor to the view. No wonder, 
with those old memories, that they chose 
this spot for their new home. The ever- 
lasting snows look down upon them; 
the lower mountain round the lake, the 
inlet and the gurgling streams must all 
remind them of home. Still children of 
the Alps, they sing their Alpine songs 
in a foreign land. “Once I lived a 
whole year on the prairie,” said Peter 
Schmidt; “and all that time I never 
felt like singing. At home I would feel 
like singing a whole week!” .And that 
entire evening he, his wife and his 
his brothers - in-law sang for us round 
the camp-fire the yodel songs that call 
home the straying cows. Last came a 
tender minor melody — “ Farewell to 
Home.” They could sing no more. 
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Their voices were full of tears. Ah! 
these hardy peasants! how well they 
know what heimweh is! Their hon- 


est faces lighted up again when we told 
them, in the language that is dear to 
them, that we had seen Switzerland and 
loved their Alps! 

Peter Schmidt had given us leave to 
pitch our tents in a grove of fir-trees 
overlooking the lake and running up the 
mountain. Mount Adams is an extinct 
volcano. One evening its crater, with 
the four peaks on its sides, seemed to 
be alive again. Jets of smoke appeared 
to be rising in the air, and the snow, 
all alight from the setting sun, might 
pass for molten lava flowing slowly 
down! Presently a cloud came floating 
from the west, in form like an angel- 
wing, spreading itself across the moun- 
tain’s face. When it had vanished, all 
was quiet and cold and gray! 

At the head of the little lake is the 
strangely shaped mountain called Dead 
Man’s Butte, its outlines defining a giant 
coffin standing alone on its summit. 
Could there be another Moses’ Burying 
Place in this Western land? 

We had three most enthusiastic fisher- 
men in the party. What with the lake 
and river fishing, they caught enough to 
keep two camps going, besides our own, 
and the farmer’s family well supplied. 
But then the trout are so plentiful that 
the sound of their rises at the gnats on 
the water is like a shower of large rain- 
drops pattering around us. It is no trick 
at all to get 50 in an hour of all sizes, 
from a foot and more down to six 
inches. But the lake fishing got monot- 
onous after a few days, so they wended 
up the Inlet—a clear swift stream; -in- 
deed so very clear that for a mile up 
fly-fishing was impossible, the trout saw 
too much! Further up they lay in pools, 
15 or 16 inches long and full of fight. 
In the eddies and runs there were plenty 
of the right sort, not quite so shy as 
the big ones. But it was hard work 
forcing their way up-stream. Knee- 
deep, the current would almost carry 
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the youngest boy off his feet, and the 
pools were deep enough to swim in. 
But the banks were impassable — too 
dense to fight through. On one sand- 
spit, round which the water swirled and 
eddied, they say they saw fresh tracks 
of deer, bear, coon, wild-cat and mink. 
From the shore of the lake of an even- 
ing one can hear from a near boat the 
sporting of big and little fish every mo- 
ment—the flip of the fishing rod, the 
whirr of the reel, and the impetuous 
slap-dash of the speckled beauty. 

One hears a Whish! above us now 
and again from the ducks of the breed- 
ing swamp close by. Presently there 
flashes an orange light in the gloom 
and then a report from the boy’s gun. 
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The huckleberries were ripening fast 
at the base of Mount Adams—the Au- 
ka-ken (Witch Mountain) of the In- 
dians, and the Indians were hurrying 
from the three reservations of Wash- 
ington, Oregon, and Idaho to this vast 
berry patch. We saw them striking 
camp early one morning alongside the 
road—the lithe young squaws harness- 
ing their cayuses; the fat, clumsy old 
ones packing up the breakfast tins, ready 
for the day’s travel. For about three 
weeks the festivities last. Besides the 
berrying, there are races, sports and 
above all gambling. The Siwash gam- 
bles everything away, till there is only 
his squaw left. And then she goes too! 


UNCLE SAM’S GARDEN OF THE WILDS. 


By DENNIS H. STOVALL. 


[With Photographs by the Author.) 


HEN our party made the trip by 
saddle-horse and pack-pony 
across the pine-clad mountain 

wilderness of the Lower Rogue River 
country, Southern Oregon, we penetrated 
what has lately been called Uncle Sam’s 
Garden of the Wilds. It is a vast and 
uninhabited territory that Uncle Sam has 
taken as his own individual property, to 
keep for his grandchildren. In making 
the trip, we passed through a wilderness 
which for genuine isolation, grandeur of 
scenic beauty and wealth of natural re- 
sources, is not surpassed by any other 
section of America. Far-seeing Uncle 
Sam certainly knew what he was doing 
when he laid claim to this Garden of the 
Wilds. For it is a great country—that 
region of the Lower Rogue—mountain- 
ous and pine-whiskered, as vast in extent 
as some Eastern States and practically 
unsettled. Though mountainous, it is 
not craggy. The cajions are deep but 
not sheer, except here and there where 
belts of serpentine lift their walls of opal- 
escent stone. The highest ridges and 
hogbacks are from 5,000 to 7,000 ft. 


above sea-level. Across this great wil- 
derness boils the always angry Rogue, 
in its winding, tortuous route to the sea. 
The savage Red Man called this mad 
stream Tra-het (meaning Evil Waters) 
and truly the Red Man named it not 
amiss. That his servants of the Forest 
Service may go and come more easily, 
taking in the supplies to the Rangers on 
guard duty, Uncle Sam has constructed 
an expensive trail, blasting it from the 
solid rock most of the way into his 
Garden of the Wilds. He has also built 
good bridges across the Rogue, follow- 
ing the route of the trail, and is stringing 
telephone wires and erecting stations that 
those who keep vigil out there may have 
immediate communication with the out- 
side world. 

Our outfit (limited to the carrying 
capacity of two Indian ponies) was made 
up with due consideration for the country 
we were to traverse. We followed Rogue 
River for 25 miles, after leaving Grant’s 
Pass—the road leading and winding 
through an American Switzerland. But 
the really rough country we found farther 
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on—several days’ travel from the rail- 
road. We left the wagon highway at 
Galice (the last post of civilization) and 
plunged into the wilderness. We made 
camp the first night on the river bank, 
where we had a supper of quail and 
rainbow trout. 

By 7 a. m. we were again on the trail. 
It was yet dark, for it was November. 
But soon the sun peeped over the saw- 
tooth ranges and 
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On the third day we traveled higher. 
There was a deeper tang of the cedar 
and balsam fir in the air and a sharper 
spice to the early morning frost. By 
mid-afternoon we reached what is known 
as Bear Camp, which derives its name 
from the fact of its being a haunt of the 
black and cinnamon bear—these animals 
favoring this section because of its vast 
supplies of sweet acorns and wild berries. 

At one place we 





melted the frost 
on the manzanita 
bushes. All day 
we climbed. 
Coming to the 
end of the trail, 
we followed the 
ridges. Most of 
the time we 
threaded our 
way between 
giant trees, un- 
der the impene- 
trable canopy of 
the forest. Only 
now and then we 
emerged uponan 
open. There 
were now no 
roads, no trails 
—only the back- 
bones of the 
mountains to fol- 
low, with the 
river for a guide. 
On the crest of 
one of these we 
halted to take 
our bearings. 
Gazing offin any 
direction, we saw 
naught save pur- 
ple mountains, piled in endless array. 
These ranges are broken by deep cut, 
irregular cafions, down the depths of 
which creeks go babbling. Untrodden 
by white men, this great wilderness sleeps 
undisturbed, its primeval stillness being 
broken only by the chatter of birds and 
the lonesome sigh of the winds through 
the sombre pines. 
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saw five bears in 
a single drove 
and were obliged 
to keep an open 
eye at all times 
for them. The 
third night we 
put up ata trap- 
per’s shanty. 
Here, at an ele- 
vation of 6,000 
ft., the heavy 
timber gave 
way to sparse 
hemlocks and 
stunted pines. 
The atmosphere 
was delightfully 
crisp. Theowner 
of the shanty— 
a white-haired 
veteran of the 
trail—received 
us with the gen- 
uine hospitality 
of these moun- 
tain people. We 
called him Bill 
and he called us 
Tom, Dick and 
Harry in return. 
Though we had 
never seen him before, we were acquainted 
with him in five minutes and he made us 
at home in less than that time. He pre- 
pared and spread a royal feast of roast 
venison, broiled bear steak, honey and 
Dutch oven biscuits. After the tin dishes 
had been doused and swabbed, as the old 
trapper expressed it, we sat before the 
cheerful fire that crackled on the hearth 




















and listened while Bill recited, in his un- 
affected and absorbingly interesting way, 
tales of his experience as trapper, gold- 
hunter and Indian fighter. He had lived 
here for half a century and to him the 
forest was an open book. He knew 
nothing of civilization save what he had 
learned from the lips of passing stran- 
gers. He had never seen an electric 
car, had never ridden on a railroad and 
had never taken a dose of medicine in 
his life. We knew he was very old, for 
he talked of things that happened in the 
“fall of ’48” or the “‘spring of ’52”’ as 
readily as we recalled the things of yes- 
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square miles—an area as large as the 
entire State of Connecticut, one-half as 
large as Massachusetts and three times 
as large as Rhode Island. Rich as is 
this great solitude in natural resources, 
Nature is almost the sole reaper of its 
harvests. Enough timber is there to 
build a thousand cities. The fat soil of 
that great territory, if tilled and planted, 
would produce enough to feed all the 
armies of the world. Isolation, due to 
lack of highways, is alone accountable 
for its being a wilderness. The only 
communication its people have with the 
outside world is by telephone or slow 








OUR CAMP IN THE LOWER 


ROGUE RIVER WILDERNESS. 





terday. We expressed our wonderment 
at his being so hale and hearty. ‘There's 
nothing remarkable about it, boys,’’ he 
said. ‘ Plain food, plenty of work, plenty 
of open air and plenty of sleep have done 
it. If everybody did real work, slept 
out-of-doors and close to the ground, 
they would live to one hundred or a 
hundred and fifteen, instead of sixty-five 
years.” 

We spent two delightful days with the 
kind-hearted old trapper and then pressed 
on through the wilderness. This Garden 
of the Wilds covers a space of 4,000 


mail over the trails. Not infrequently 
the lines are broken by falling trees and 
the trails made impassable by mountain 
slides. But Uncle Sam knows the real 
worth of his Garden. That is why he is 
spending large sums in building wider 
and better trails to reach it, stringing 
telephone lines and spanning the turbu- 
lent rivers with fine modern bridges. He 
is doing it that his people of the future 
—those without homes and who will be 
crowded out of the thickly populated 
districts—may have soil to till and houses 
to dwell in. 
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“ There is certainly something in angling that tends to produce a gentleness of spirit and a pure serenity 


of mind.”—WasHINGTON IRVING. 








ROD AND GUN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


By BONNYCASTLE DALE. 


(With Photographs by the Author.] 


OT among the wild-oat covers of 
Illinois, nor in the lily pads of 
Indiana, nor on good old prolific 

Rice Lake in Ontario, have I seen the 
equal of the hunting grounds of this 
romantically beautiful Province of British 
Columbia. 

In the first place, our Rice Lake canoe 
gives us a great advantage over the 
heavy dug-outs of the Indians—at the 
same time allowing the skill and good 
lines and general picturesqueness of these 
high-prowed war canoes, both big and 
little. The strangest thing we note 
among the Indian hunters is this—name- 
ly: hardly one of them paddle correctly 
—all steering with the paddle blade 
turned out. The consequence is that 
their bows.are always twisting and turn- 
ing. I have noticed this among the 
Snohomish, Duwamish and Swinomish 
of Puget Sound, as well as amongst the 
‘Sookes, Nitanats, Barkley Sound and 
West Coast tribes. I think a crew of 
our Toronto boys in their war canoes 
could beat the winners of the annual 
canoe races in Victoria, and these are the 
noted Valdes and Saanich men. 

With Fritz in the stern, we carry the 
canoe over the tide flat and launch out 


over the wonderful growth of kelps and 


sea weeds exposed at low water; beside 
me in the bow, at my right hand, rests 
my gun; immediately in front of me the 
focal plane camera—all ready set; at my 
left is the salmon rod and trout rod, and 
beneath these an Indian gaff hook—a 
slight cedar pole with a very large fish- 
hook tied on. Directly behind me—on 
my right—is a fair-sized landing net; 
the paddle is in my hand; and of these 
seven it is impossible to foretell which I 
shall have to use at a moment’s notice. 
Leaving the shore, we see that the trout 
are leaping well. This is our old friend, 
the fresh-water spotted trout, gone to 
sea for a space; all of his gloriously 
colored spots have faded away until they 
are only black splotches; but his silver 
scales are as bright, his meat has turned 
to a brilliant salmon red, and he hasa 
good deal of fight left also. On all sides, 
far up and down this inlet of Sooke, the 
salmon are jumping and splashing— 
cohoes and dog salmon mainly in these 
fall months—but we often see a hand- 
some spring salmon or a great shapely 
steelhead trout. “ Big crab!” calls Fritz, 
and the day has begun. Seizing the 
ready landing net, I scoop the big, side- 
stepping blue crab from the bottom 3 
feet below and hide its big nipping claws 
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in the sack in the bow. ‘What's that 
one doing?” the lad asks. In front of 
us a big blue crab is splashing and 
clutching at the water, to keep himself 
on the surface. Now, this crustacean is 
not a good swimmer, but sometimes they 
rise from the bottom with the tide and 
beat and splash on the surface for a 
minute or two. Evidently he is ejecting 
some matter that bothers him or some 
insidious parasite. ‘Quack! quack !’’— 
very low from 
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net, I landed soft-shell or big blue crabs, 
discarding the tasty red ones as too 
small. We now made a kill we were 
properly ashamed of. Ahead of us swam 
28 newly arrived green-wing teal. Fritz, 
paddling as silently as the tide, urged the 
light craft within 35 yards of the watch- 
ing flock. I was singling out a drake if 
possible, as they rose with that light flit 
of these graceful birds. As I sighted 
over the right barrel, a perfect string of 

grey heads ap- 





Fritz—tells me 
ducks are com- 
ing in on the 
left; but it was 
only two mal- 
lards, and I am 
ashamed to say 
we cannot use 
them here in the 
fall; for as sure- 
ly asevery noble 
salmon must die 
as soon as it 
spawns, SO sure- 
ly will the mal- 
lards be found 
eating its much 
decayed re- 
mains. 

Inalittle cove 
on our left the 
the trout were 
leaping well; so 
the lad directed 
the canoe there 
and I threw out 
the tiny double 
silver spoon 








peared, and the 
same bobbing 
heads were over 
the left as I 
pulled. Down, 
like “ripe fruit 
from the parent 
stem,’’ fell 12 of 
these sweet eat- 
ing little wild 
ducks, and we 
were obliged to 
kill two more 
later from the 
same flock that 
were evident- 
ly wounded. 
Needless to say 
the guns were 
promptly put 
away, and only 
the fact of our 
having neigh- 
bors made the 
lucky shot at all 
satisfactory. 
Had the day 
been bright, I 








with a well- 
baited worm 
hook, and very soon there came that 
nerve kindling tug; and, after a minia- 
ture marine struggle, the spotted beauty 
lay gasping in the net. The trout will 
not take a fly, now that the water is full 
of salmon eggs. In the estuary these 
usually weigh from a half to a full pound. 
Now the canoe came upon the tide flats 
of the Sooke River, and, as fast as I 
could make flying, darting shots with the 
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would have pho- 
tographedthem 

Now we turned the canoe up the nar- 
row river—low this fall, as there have 
been no rains up to the 20th of October. 
On every hand the salmon are leaping; 
so many were there that, time after time, 
the splash of their fall wet the camera 
and the gun or the lad in the stern. I 
brightened a large copper bait and put it 
on my light bass rod that I used asa 
salmon rod. Within 100 yards there 
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came that strong cross pull and tug that 
tells the mighty fighter has taken hold. 
Down the fish sounded and I gave it 
more line—for my tackle was just strong 
enough for a 5-pound black bass and 
this chap pulled like a 10-pounder. 
Noting the time—z24 minutes to 3—I 
started the fight. Once in the first five 
minutes the big silver thing rose in a low 
jump—held down by the hard strained 
line and tip; then it sounded again. 
Now it came down-stream and I gained 
5 yards on it; but, as it swept beneath 
the canoe, I instantly lost 5 more and 
almost smashed the tip. Kneeling, up I 
fought it inch by inch; constantly it 
sounded—only rising once more; this 
time it made a grand leap, but the tight- 
ly held line kept the head down and the 
hook held firmly. Up-stream the salmon 
swam, now steadily and strong. It was 
losing some of its power, and as I glanced 
at the watch I saw I had gained 10 yards 
in the first 15 minutes. Now a passing 
stage drew up on the bridge across the 
river above me and various advices were 
showered gratuitously upon me, but the 
afternoon sun was in-my eyes and the 
noblest fish that swims was at the end 
of my line—for as it came to the surface 
and showed its wide tail and spotted 
back I saw it was a steelhead trout and 
not a salmon, after all. Twenty minutes 
found me more the master of the strain- 
ing rod and curved tail and swift fins. 
Now it came to the surface again but in- 
stantly dived; again its loss of power 
allowed the current, and all the strain I 
dared use, to bring it to the top, but it 
swam erect and sounded as valiantly as 
before—taking nearly all my line out 
this time. Slowly but surely it served 
obedience to the reel and I brought it to 
within 10 yards of the canoe. ‘“Pad- 
dle!” I called. At the word the lad 
sent the canoe straight for the motion- 
less fish, but it saw us and dived. Again 
it came up. Now it laid over ever so 
little—a sign of its weakening powers. 
Without a call the canoe sped forward— 
as I dared not trust to the very light tip. 
I passed the gaff beneath and drew it 
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swiftly towards me—sinking its sharp 
point in the shapely head just at the gills; 
and, as the stage drove away with kindly 
cheers, I lifted the struggling, splashing 
10-pound trout at 2 minutes past 3—just 
26 minutes after I had hooked him. 

Up the river we sped, over riffles 
where the water was a scant three inches, 
where the big dog salmon and cohoes, 
on their way up to the spawning grounds, 
struggled and slid and splashed their 
way—finding it easier where the water 
was very shallow to slide the canoe up 
across a dead salmon; for the shores 
were lined with the worn, dying or bird 
eaten, and many lay on the bottom dead 
—their final life act of spawning having 
been accomplished. 

Now we held neither rod nor gun; 
note-book and pencil and camera took 
their place. On all the tide exposed 
rifles great flocks of gulls and crows and 
ducks ate of the dead fish. On the 
banks the sands bore the mark of the 
bear and the coon and the way the fish 
were eaten told which had been there. 
Mergansers and mallards and little saw- 
bills flew ahead of us—all feeding at this 
horrid banquet. The very air was rife 
with the decaying salmon. Beneath us 
hosts of young trout swam. I hope they 
were not eating the dead salmon; but I 
saw them swimming beside the dead fish. 
Hosts of young salmon swam beside us 
—the fry of dog or silver salmon or 
steelhead trout. In the first pool full 50 
great fish swam ceaselessly backward 
and forward, depositing the spawn and 
milt and burying it in the pebbles. Now 
we entered on a stretch of the river that 
hushed us with its grandeur. Native 
cedars rose skyward higher than the 
lofty banks of time-stained rock and peb- 
ble; huge firs crowned the heights above. 
Glorious ring-necked pheasants, shining 
like rainbows in the misty light, darted 
across the wondrously clear water; 
grouse sped whizzing from their drinking 
pools; and on the sands at either side 
the tiny, deeply impressed marks of the 
black-tail deer told of their nightly visits. 
Afar up the river a baldhead eagle soared 
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away to distant peaceful pools and won- 
drous scenes we dare not visit—as the 
tide was again on the ebb and our little 
home was far beyond the riffles. 


_ 


THE SEASON IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 








The season in Newfoundland has been 
a most successful one for sportsmen. 
The reports from the various salmon 
rivers show that the fish are increasing 
in size and number. The rivers have 
been protected better this year, but there 
is still much to be desired. A Board of 
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measures will now be taken to place our 
game protective system on the same 
basis as that of Maine and the Maritime 
Provinces. 

It is likely that a rod tax will be levied 
on visiting sportsmen in the near future. 
Up to date the magnificent salmon and 
sea-trout fishing has been open to all 
comers. There has been no tax; nor 
has any restriction whatsoever been 
placed on visiting sportsmen. 

While most of the American anglers 
proved to be bonnie good fellows, some 
of them—a very small percentage, I am 








ROD AND GUN IN BRITISH COLUMBIA.—A Nice Bunch of Ducks. 





Commissioners for the protection of 
game has been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor. The Commissioners have their 
work cut out to reorganize our entire 
protective system, but they are deter- 
mined to put it on a business basis, so 
that the very best protection will be af- 
forded both fish and game. For years 
local sportsmen have striven for the ap- 
pointment of such a board, as every sea- 
son furnishes its own reports of flagrant 
transgressions of the law by poachers 
and net fishers. It is hoped that effective 


glad to say—-acted in a very unsports- 
manlike manner. They got fish and 
game any way they could, regardless of 
the ethics of sport. Some of them 
caught large numbers of fish and left 
them to rot, and others used illegal 
methods to procure them. 

At a recent meeting of the Board of 
Commissioners a discussion arose as to 
the advisability of levying a rod tax. 
The writer was about the only member 
of the Commission who advocated free 
fishing for some time longer. The con- 
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sensus of opinion was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the tax. 

As the discussion was informal, no 
definite rules were made, but I believe 
that the tax will be enforced next sea- 
son. Of course, when all is said and 
done, the salmon and sea-trout fishing is 
worth paying for; and the Commission- 
ers hope that the revenue thus obtained 
will pay for the better protection of our 
rivers. 

The partridge season opened last 
month, and sportsmen report that the 
birds were more numerous than for 20 
years. Many large bags were reported. 

The caribou season is now on, and 
several parties of American sportsmen 
are on the barrens. The weather has 
been so fine that the caribou have not 
begun their southern migration as yet; 
consequently, sportsmen have to travel 
farther and work harder to procure the 
number of heads allowed by law. Later 
in the year, when they begin to work 
South in large herds, it will be an easy 
matter to secure the limit allowed by 
one’s license. : 

All the Americans who visited the 
Island this summer were enthusiastic 
about the climate and scenery — espe- 
cially the climate. During the hot 
months, while the American papers were 
chronicling the prostrations in the Amer- 
ican cities, the weather was beautiful 
here, the thermometer ranging from 65° 
to about 85°. The hottest day was tem- 
pered by cool sea breezes. 

The line of steamers running from 
New York to St. John’s was over- 
crowded all summer with Americans run- 
ning down here for a few days to escape 
the burning heat of the continent. Sev- 
eral American yachting parties also spent 
the summer on our coast—enjoying the 
good shooting and fishing as well as 
the exhilarating climate. Sportsmen who 
want first-class fishing or shooting will 
make no mistake if they visit Newfound- 
land. W. J. CARROLL. 

St. Johun's, Newfoundland. 
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While the transcendental idealists of 
the fly are posing as the true artists 
among fishermen and the utilitarian ma- 
terialists of the plug are explaining the 
fine points of free spools and stubbs 
steel pinions, and, with a scorn for the 
whipper in their tales of success, mur- 
mur softly of the art of thumbing silk, 
let me gather a bunch of the poor devils 
who have sat open-mouthed through the 
debate to list to my tale of that poor old 
Pariah of the Waters—the bullhead. 

I boast myself a Catholic in fishing as 
in all things else. The catechism says 
catholic means universal. . My bait-box, 
which is an index of the fisherman’s 
soul, is stocked with everything, from 
minnow hooks to rubber frogs that kick. 
Universal? it’s well nigh infinite! I 
have baited with everything from the 
seeds of a lotus to a piece of hog liver! 
Heaven save the mark! I have flies in 
swarms. Mind you, I don’t renounce 
the older faith. I have caught every kind 
of fish in a lake—sunfish, crappies, pike, 
calico bass and black: bass of both breeds 
with the same fly and on the same morn- 
ing. May my right hand (not thumb) 
forget its cunning when I give up the 
fly. I have spoons enough to feed a 
regiment—that is, if some one provides 
the beans, and most of them—the spoons 
of course—battle scarred. Plugs of all 
breeds; many of them having shot from 
my rod tip, like the aerial artists of 
the circus, resplendent in their gorgeous 
tights of paint and varnish Lo! these 
many scores of feet, and I have dragged 
in the fish on these in spite of their 
awful splatter. 

I have other earmarks of catholicity 
too. I delight almost, not quite, as 
much in studying catalogues as in study- 
ing habitats. With my feet upon the 
fender I can get almost as much tingle 
in balancing and whipping rods men- 
tally as in actually swinging on the de- 
sired spot. However, I must confess 
that I delight far more in the tug of 
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the “ punkinseed ” than in the tug at my 
purse strings when some new contrap- 
tion for hooking hooks me. Yet I must 
add that, tug or no tug, I am generally 
a sucker in this game. But I am wad- 
ing or drifting or paddling away from 
the poor old bullhead—bless his tough 
hide!—who was the cause of all this. 
So let us return to our squealer. 

I am about to make a most astounding 
confession. The most exciting contest 
I ever had with a fish—the most nerve- 
racking five minutes I ever experienced 
piscatorially—was occasioned by none of 
the nobility or aristocracy of Fishdom, 
but by that hungry representative of the 
proletariat, the all-gulping catfish, and 
only a pounder at that. 

There is a small stream in Northwest- 
ern Ohio which runs through a rich 
loam district, originally swamp land. 
The surface strata here are hardpan, 
quicksand and black loam. This stream 
had on its bottom quicksand and gravel 
and its banks were black muck. A mile 
of it ran through a bit of tangled woods 
and along this stretch a couple of us de- 
cided to yank bullheads one hot after- 
noon in August. We gathered a canful 
of bloated grasshoppers, and, shod in 
hip boots, went forth to brave the muck 
and quicksand. I was armed with a 
lancewood bait rod, a 60-yard reel full 
of light line, and a few snell hooks. We 
tried several of the bends and eddies 
with rather poor success but finally came 
upon a pool 75 yards long and 4o wide. 
The little stream made its way in and 
out, almost lost in a thick growth of 
snake-weed. The sides of the pool had 
a fringe of the same plant running out 
twenty feet from the bank, which was 
so thickly covered with willows that it 
was impossible to get a bait into the 
pool without wading into the weeds and 
mire. So we slowly waded out, feeling 
our way until we were six feet from the 
edge of the weeds, where we baited up 
and made a cast. In less than a minute 
we each had large bullheads, but by the 
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time we unhooked them we were con- 
scious of the unwelcome trickle of water 
down our legs and we started to find 
surer footing. After several minutes of 
moving about—at almost every step risk- 
ing falling headlong in the mud—we re- 
tired to the bank to take counsel and to 
empty our boots. The standing in the 
weeds was given up as impossible. We 
had no boat, could find no logs or rails, 
could not yet fly, and the situation looked 
like the Foraker boom after Hitchcock. 
In our despair we noticed a fallen tree 
in the middle of the upper end of the 
pool, and from the way it lay, with the 
bushy end toward our side of the stream, 
it seemed possible that by careful ma- 
noeuvering we might be able to locate 
a branch imbedded in the mud and do 
a sort of quick-step tight-rope walk over 
it before it could sink out to the tree 
trunk, which lay out of water and was 
five inches through. We cut a couple 
of poles to balance with, and, after load- 
ing our soft ‘hats with hoppers, we 
started our balancing stunt. It was no 
hand - tied - behind-your-back operation, 
either. The soil was so soft and so deep 
that we could shove an eight-foot pole 
into it as you would stab a kettle of soft 
soap. The branch on which we did 
our pirouetting was about two inches 
through and besides the weeds were 
grown over it a foot or more and by 
wrapping about our ankles enlivened the 
operation. We reached our point safely, 
albeit somewhat breathless, and as I was 
in the lead I went on down the log 
toward the root end, which was just 
out of water. When I reached what at 
first seemed a rather comfortable stand- 
ing place and put one foot in a crotch 
of the roots and the other on the log 
itself, I came very nigh unto heart fail- 
ure as the log slowly (just as slowly 
as a freight boat in a gale) began to 
careen. It went over while I was look- 
ing for a place to leap, until I thought 
time was called and then stopped as 
still and solid as if it had not moved in 
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a hundred years. I waited in nervous 
expectation for a minute — mentally re- 
solving to make a study of the philos- 
ophy of inanimate things some day; 
came back to business; hooked up a 
fat hopper and cast down-stream about 
50 feet, nearly to the middle of the pool. 
My bait had scarcely sunk, before my 
cork started off in a businesslike way. 
I struck and towed in a bouncing bull- 
head. Balancing carefully, I unhooked 
him and gave him an opportunity to 
renew -his acquaintance with his cousin 
in my basket. Another hopper was ar- 
ranged for lunch and tossed to about 
the same spot. Away went the cork 
again! I tightened on him, and, just as 
[ began to crank him in, my reel jumped 
its seat and splashed into the yellow 
water at my feet. | pronounced the 
benediction proper for such occasions 
and went to work to tow in my fish. I 
brought him close to the log, where 
he couldn’t get himself entangled, and 
began to pull up line, wondering dole- 
fully if I had put that line on in a hurry 
and forgotten to make it fast to my reel, 
which was not at all a bullhead affair 
and which I can in nowise blame for 
bucking when used for such low down 
sport. I piled the line as I drew it up 
on one foot, and, after dragging out 
what seemed a mile of silk, I felt the 
weight of the reel and my heart was 
glad. I socked the ring on the seat tight 
that time and began to wind, and what 
any sane person would have expected 
happened. Feeling a strain, I looked 
down and saw that pile of line trying to 
get under the pillars of my reel, bunched 
much like a wad of hay making its entry 
into a baler. 

My heart had been thumping on the 
high speed all this time. I had been 
standing in a position much like the old 
school-book illustration of Longfellow’s 
Excelsior youth: one leg straight and 
the other crooked up, my right knee 
higher than my belt; both feet so tick- 
lishly placed that both legs were on a 
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constant strain to maintain equilibrium. 
When I saw that bunch of line I just let 
go all over. I couldn’t swear. I was 
too near lockjaw. My knees began to 
shake. Go stand on a ladder with one 
foot on a lower rung and the other on 
the one above and balance so for twenty 
minutes and you will experience my in- 
voluntary, oscillatory motion. I couldn’t 
control my legs. I grabbed that jam 
of line, wound it around my rod butt, 
and clutched the log with one hand. It 
was veritable agony. My only desire 
was to hang on until my legs ceased 
their vibrations. My companion, how- 
ever, came to my rescue. Like a man 
with a complimentary ticket in the front 
row in the balcony at a farce comedy 
who yet deems it childish to laugh, he 
had till now suppressed his mirth; but 
when I made my life or death grab at 
the cursed log he lost control of his jolly 
centres and began to roar like a wild ass 
of the desert. But, Heaven be praised! 
his hee-haws passed like a picture in a 
slot machine, for he lost his balance when 
he found his laughter and tumbled into 
the buggy wash. That splash was music 
to my soul. I straightened up; set my 
jaw firmly, heroically refusing to indulge 
in the least snicker; walked to the shore 
without my balancing pole and unhooked 
my trophy. I had intended to hurl that 
bullhead into the next county but I 
put him in my basket, slowly lit my 
pipe, and, scrutinizing with contempla- 
tive gaze the mire bespattered object 
which was trying to wriggle back onto 
the log, now wet, slippery and twice as 
wobbly as before, I asked feelingly, 
“Did you get your feet wet, Jack?” I 
must close here. John was usually a 
rather pious soul but his observations 
anent my question showed that there was 
a Mr. Hyde in his Dr. Jekyll makeup. 
Some time or other he must have con- 
sorted with low company. I didn’t 
laugh on the log but I am laughing yet. 
CHARLES F. MAGEE. 
Kenton, Ohio. 











FISH AND FISHING. 


CAMPING ON WILLIAMS FORK. 





**T will look unto the hills from whence cometh 
my strength.’’ 

From Parshall, 114 miles from Den- 
ver (not as the crow flies, but as the pic- 
turesque Moffat Road winds in and out 
and around the mountains), to the cafion 
of Williams Fork, with its roaring, tum- 
bling, seething waters boiling over and 
around the huge boulders, out-torn from 
the rugged granite cliffs, was an unend- 
ing round of pleasure. Fourteen miles 
—up-grade all the way, save when we 
plunged down into the smiling valley of 
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above the towering pine tops, the moun- 
tainside soared away into the blue. 
Down-stream for two miles the river 
breaks through the cafion, full of deep 
holes and still eddies where the big trout 
love to hide. Everybody was anxious to 
catch the first fish and rods were soon 
rigged and the crowd scattered to try 
their luck. In the meantime the tent 
had been pitched and everything made 
shipshape. Our cooking outfit had been 
sorted out, skillets and kettles hung to 
convenient branches, the camp stove un- 
packed and assembled, and an impro- 
vised trench of stones constructed to 














OUR FOUR-IN-HAND. 





the Fork at Brinker’s Ranch, where we 
sat down to a dinner fit for the gods 
—gave our sturdy four-in-hand all the 
work they cared for. A last plunge 
down-hill, through a forest of pifion, 
and again the river came into view. Our 
camp was selected on a little tableland 
at the foot of the mesa and just above 
the river’s edge, where two tall, smooth 
pifions formed suitable and natural door- 
posts for our tent. No more ideal spot 
could have been found. To our back 
the trees climbed the rugged hill slope; 
before us lay the river, across which, 


supplement the cooking arrangements 
for our crowd of eight sturdy and vigor- 
ous appetites. 

Fish scores are uninteresting, and suf- 
fice it to say that by the third day we 
had the camp cloyed on trout and clam- 
oring for bacon. Thereafter the fishing 
was less strenuous, being confined to 
supplying our table needs, as it was im- 
possible to take any out with us. 

There may be, and probably are, other 
streams in Colorado that present as fine 
sport and as attractive surroundings as 
does Williams Fork above and through 
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the cafion; but the unanimous opinion 
of our party was that the Fork was good 
enough for us. Flanked on either side 
by forests of pifion fairly alive with grey 
pine squirrels, it sings on its way to the 
sea. Apparently unmindful of who may 
come or who may go, it mingles its 
weird but entrancing music with the 
murmur of the winds in the pine tops, 
as it has done for a thousand years. One 
day in our up-river explorations we 
came upon the ruins of an old Ute tepee, 
hidden in the dense recesses of the for- 
est and surrounded by underbrush that 
plainly showed it to be of no recent ori- 
gin. Possibly it had once housed the 
Big Ute chief himself, now reposing so 
calmly on the summit of a neighboring 
mountain, wrapped in the mists and eter- 
nal snows. Not the least of our pleas- 
ures was mountain climbing — tramping 
the forest for the pure joy of being 
there, shooting squirrels with our .22s or 
gathering bouquets of fragrant colum- 
bine, asters, harebells and the dozen other 
varieties of flowers that grow in profu- 
sion in the mountain glades. The view 
from the mountain top was like standing 
on the wrinkled brow of the earth and 
gazing at the face of Nature. To the 
southward soared the snow-clad summit 
of Big Ute Mountain, the mists that en- 
shrouded it being easily transformed by 
the imagination into the smoke wreaths 
from the pipe of the Big Ute, lying se- 
renely upon his back, every feature plain- 
ly discernible; to the westward rose 
Williams Peak, clad in eternal snow; 
while to the northwest stretched the un- 
dulating mesa up which we had toiled 
on our journey hither. 

How hot the sun was! No slightest 
intimation, as he poured his burning 
rays upon our tender hides, tanning 
some and blistering others, of what was 
in wait for us during the small hours of 
the night. During the daytime we wore 
as little as possible. At night all the 
clothes we had with us, including heavy 
winter underwear, supplemented by three 
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and even four heavy comforts, not to 
mention a hot stone wrapped in news- 
papers, were not more than sufficient to 
ward off the cold that insinuated itself 
under the covers. But how good we felt 
when we awoke in the morning, and, 
after a hearty scrub in the icy water of 
the brook, partook of steaming coffee 
and hot flap-jacks! Some of our hardier 
members essayed to bathe in the inviting 
waters but the rest of us were fain to 
be content with the occasional unpre- 
meditated plunges that came our way 
when, contemplating the beauties of Na- 
ture or toying with some active trout, a 
careless misstep landed us waist-deep in 
the icy torrent. One hog-backed rock in 
the cafion became particularly noted for 
the unvarying dexterity with which it 
upset the most careful and surefooted, 
until we unanimously dubbed it Old 
Flip-flop. 

If you fish the Williams Fork in Au- 
gust, as we did, use grasshoppers. We 
caught only small fish with the artificial 
fly and the trout were very indifferent to 
them at that. The Brown Hackle, White 
Miller and Royal Coachman were the 
most successful of the artificial lures 
used, but the grasshoppers did the busi- 
ness with the big ones. We heard of 
a big rainbow, taken at Hot Sulphur 
Springs during our stay on the Fork, 
that measured 22 inches in length and 
was 8 inches in width. It was taken by 
a boy with a mouse for bait. On our 
return, we went over the range in a 
thunder storm. At Summit snow fell. 
I have described the ride over the Moffat 
Road in a former article. Many of our 
party made it for the first time and all 
were unanimous in the expression that 
the trip through and over the range was 
well worth the cost of the whole expedi- 
tion. We came out muscled like steam 
engines and ready for another tussle 
with the strenuous life. 

CLARENCE A. MurRcH. 

Kearney, Nebraska. 

















FISH AND FISHING. 


UNCLE WILSON’S CATFISH. 





Uncle Wilson was an ancient darky 
of the old school: likewise Uncle Wilson 
was a true sport after his own style. One 
bright spring morning he took the long 
reed pole from its resting place over his 
cabin, filled a rusty tomato can with 
angle worms, and shuffled slowly down 
to the river to try his luck. After hav- 
ing fished for two hours in the same 
spot, he succeeded in catching a 10- 
pound mud-cat, but here his luck ended. 
Thinking a change of locality might bet- 
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secure his excellent fish. When he came 
within thirty feet of his line, he espied a 
miniature mud-cat in the clear water, 
lazily jerking from the end of his line; 
whereupon, it is reported, the following 
soliloquy occurred: 

“Dat sutinly /ook like a catfish, fo’ a 
fack !” 

Approaching nearer: “Yas, sah! dat 
sutinly zemble a catfish.” 

Then, scratching his head in perplexity 
and raising the small specimen from the 
water: ‘‘ Yas, sah!’ he reasoned, ‘‘’deed 
dat am a catfish—dey ain’t no doubt 














CAMPING ON WILLIAMS FORK.—At Brinker's Ranch. 





ter his luck, he fastened his one fine 
specimen on a line which he tied to a 
willow bough and moved 200 yards up- 
stream. It was at this juncture that two 
prantic-playing youngsters, who had been 
fishing just below Uncle Wilson, slipped 
cautiously through the willows, untied 
the splendid mud-cat and fastened a 
measly little catfish about six inches 
long in its stead, and then hid in the 
bushes to see the fun. 

The old darky, becoming discouraged, 
finally decided to go home. He came 
down the bank to his original position to 


bout dat !—But Gord A’ mighty, catfish ! 
—how you hab shrunk!” 
Frep’k W. GosHorn. 


W. H. Duruam of Los Angeles con- 
tends that trout strike the fly from the 
water side of the lure. While hunting 
game fish with a camera on Blue Lake 
near the Snake River in Northern Idaho, 
he succeeded in photographing a trout 
rising to bread crumbs thrown into the 
water, and the negative proves that this 
fish struck its food from behind—not un- 
derneath, as is the popular theory. 


























A TIGER HUNT 


By W. HENRY SHEAK, 


IN MANCHOURIA. 


Zoologist with the John Robinson Show. 


T was not more than two months 
after I had finished my college 
course, when among my letters one 

morning I found an envelope bearing 
the inscription JoHN Rosinson’s TEN BiG 
SHows I was not a little surprised, as, 
although I had been specializing in zool- 
ogy, I had never given circus work a 
thought. The letter stated briefly that 
the writer had heard of me as a compe- 
tent naturalist and desired to meet me at 
the Gibson House in Cincinnati. 

I was in Cincinnati on the day named 
and sharply at i p. m. was summoned 
to the hotel office. Here I was presented 
to John F. Robinson, the writer of the 
letter—a man of medium height, slightly 
robust in build, with light blue eyes and 
black hair streaked with grey. After a 
brief greeting, Mr. Robinson led the way 
to a private apartment, where were as- 
sembled his brother, Gil Robinson, Ed 
C. Cullen, business manager of the show, 
Rudolph Gesley, treasurer, Tim Buckley, 
superintendent, and Saul A. Stephan, 
superintendent of the Cincinnati Zoo. 
There was some preliminary conversa- 
tion and then the elder Robinson asked 
me if my knowledge agreed with the 
statement that the tiger reached a size 


considerably greater than that of the lion. 
In reply, I said that it is quite well 
agreed among animal men that, while 
the tiger will not average as large as the 
lion, the largest male tigers reach a size 
and weight about one-fifth greater than 
that of the largest lions. There is, how- 
ever, a greater relative difference in the 
tiger between the sexes than is shown 
by the lion, and it is doubtful if any 
tigress can be found as large as the 
largest lioness. The largest tigers come 
from the northern parts of the range— 
from the Amoor River region, from 
Manchuria and Corea. These animals 
bear a much heavier and richer coat than 
those from the hot countries of India. 
When the conference closed, it had 
been settled that I was to head an ex- 
pedition to Manchuria, with the special 
object of securing several specimens of 
the so-called Siberian tiger for the circus 
menagerie. We were also to secure 
specimens of the other animals native to 
the region and to meet an agent in Na- 
gasaki and barter for some elephants and 
other animals from the south of Asia. 
As it was seven months before we should 
start, I had plenty of time to study the 
geography and animals of the lands into 
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which we were going, so far as they 
could be studied from books. The ex- 
pedition was planned to reach the scene 
of our hunt in the spring, so as to have 
the summer before us for our work. . 

I met my two companions, Geo. French 
and Joe Jackson, in Chicago on Feb. 15 
following, and the next day we took the 
train for Seattle. French and Jackson 
were both young, hardy fellows. They 
knew more of hunting than I did. Both 
had hunted the puma and grizzly in 
Colorado and the latter had spent a 
month on the trail of the jaguar in Ni- 
caragua. At Seattle we took passage 
on the Princess of Japan and reached 
Nagasaki, the great seaport of the south- 
west coast of Japan, on March 9. 

So far the journey was an easy one, 
but in Nagasaki our troubles began. 
Fortunately we found our passports 
awaiting us. They had been forwarded 
from Moukden, the capital of Manchuria. 
But the customs officers wrangled over 
our guns and we thought for a time they 
were going to confiscatethem. At length 
I had the good fortune to fall in with a 
young Japanese official who had gradu- 
ated from an American college and who 
felt quite friendly toward our country. I 
poured my troubles into his ear, and 
Presto! they melted away like mists be- 
fore the morning sun. While in dispute 
over our baggage, the small steamer, 
which we should have taken for the trip 
up the Amoor, departed and we were 
obliged to wait two weeks for the next. 
This is a line of Japanese boats, trading 
with Oula and Blagoochensk on the 
Upper Amoor. While the accommoda- 
tions were far from luxurious, they were 
much better than we expected in this 
unfrequented part of the world. 

We sailed through the Strait of Corea, 
with the south end of the Corean penin- 
sula on our left, and Kiusiu, the southern 
island of Japan, on our right; through 
the Sea of Japan, hugging the Japanese 
coast and stopping at several ports, the 
principal of which were Nee-gata and 
Matsmai; then into the Gulf of Tartary, 
with the Siberian. mainland to our left 
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and the long narrow island of Saghalien 
on our right. After passing almost 
through this long gulf, and after a voy- 
age of about 1,500 miles from Nagasaki, 
we reached Nikolaevsk, at the mouth of 
the Amoor. After a three days’ stop, 
for the exchange of freight and to re- 
plenish our supply of coal, we started 
on our voyage up the river. Our course 
now was a southwesterly one. It was 
the 25th of April when we left Nikola- 
evsk, but there was still some ice in the 
river. The Amoor is a large stream and 
navigation is good, but the lower courses 
are obstructed with ice for half of the 
year. As we sailed up-stream, we could 
notice the difference in temperature from 
day to day. There was less and less 
ice. In rapid procession the trees came 
out into leaf and then into bloom. The 
river was full of fish, particularly salmon, 
and we feasted on them nearly every day. 

The country is rather rugged, but fer- 
tile near the river. A hundred miles up, 
we passed the northern spurs of the 
great Sikota Alln Mountains on our left. 
Six hundred miles up, we passed the 
mouth of the Usuri, entering from the 
south. It is a large river and the bound- 
ary between Russian territory and Man- 
churia. A hundred and fifty miles farther 
on, we reached the mouth of the Sungari, 
entering on the south—the principal 
river of Manchuria and a magnificent 
stream. 

This was to be the scene of our hunt 
and here we disembarked. The country 
is thinly populated, except a narrow strip 
along the larger rivers. The Manchu 
(the native Mongolian race) is almost 
extinct, and the inhabitants are mostly 
Chinese. The climate in summer is 
almost tropical and the vegetation is rich 
and luxuriant. The Sungari comes in 
from the southwest. The course of the 
Amoor, from its headwaters to its junc- 
tion with the Sungari, is southeast. It 
takes its rise in the ice and snows of the 
Far Northwest. 

After some little trouble, we engaged 
the services of a Japanese cook and three 
native Manchu guides. Tank Nikee, the 
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cook, was a unique character. He had 
been in many parts of the world, and 
could speak English with considerable 
ability. As a cook he was a treasure. 
The Manchus were hardy, rugged fel- 
lows and understood their work. They 
spoke English fairly well, but for the 
most part were men of silence. We never 
could quite understand their names. 
There was something like ‘‘Ben’”’ in all 
three; so Jackson solved the problem by 
naming them Ben I, Ben II and Ben III. 
So they were always known to us. 

Our permanent camp was established 
about two miles up the Sungari and it 
was to this stream that we devoted most 
of our attention. I shall never forget a 
little experience of mine which occurred 
on the morning following our arrival at 
the permanent camp. I was very eager 
for the hunt, and, awaking just at day- 
break, shouldered a light fowling piece 
and strolled into the forest. I had not 
gone more than 400 yards, when I was 
startled by the unmistakable mewing of 
a cat in a clump of bushes. I was cer- 
tain we were not near any settlement 
and paused to listen. Me-ew! me-ew! 
me-ew! came from the shrubbery. I 
had put one foot forward to go to in- 
vestigate, when a small dog commenced 
barking at the same spot. Then the 
deeper voice of a larger dog came up 
from the thicket This was quickly suc- 
ceeded by the moaning cry of a young 
child. I crept forward to see what these 
creatures of civilization might be doing 
so far from any habitation. No cat or 
dog or child could I find! I began to 
feel a little “creepy,” as if the place 
might be tenanted by disembodied spirits. 
While still trying to solve the problem, 
I discovered a small bird, not so large 
as our American robin, perched on a 
twig about 12 ft. from the ground and 
stretching his little throat till it seemed 
it would burst. I did not have the heart 
to shoot him but noted his coloration 
carefully. When I got back to camp, 
the native hunters smiled and remarked 
laconically, ‘“‘ Mongolian lark.” And so 
it proved to be. The Mongolian lark is 
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one of the most accomplished of imita- 
tors and is scarcely surpassed by our 
American mocking-bird or the myna of 
India. It mimics with wonderful ex- 
actitude the songs of other birds, the 
different tones in the barking of dogs, 
the mewing of cats and a great variety 
of other sounds. The one I chanced to 
hear was doubtless a bird that had 
escaped from captivity. It is highly 
prized as a pet and many of them are 
exported. 

As our chief object was to capture 
tigers, French, Jackson and I agreed 
that we would not pay much attention 
to other animuls until we had secured a 
number of these royal beasts. But we 
soon learned that these creatures could 
not be picked up anywhere in the forest. 
For three long weeks we prowled along 
the water courses, haunted the thick- 
est woods and stealthily crept through 
the densest jungles, without seeing a 
single trace of a tiger. Still, the three 
Bens were certain in their belief that 
there were tigers in the region. 

Three days of the fourth week had 
passed. It was early morning and Tank 
Nikee was frying a brace of young 
pheasants. Joe, George and I were sit- 
ting outside the camp in the shade of a 
lime tree, for the morning was hot and 
stifling. We were discussing the advis- 
ability of going farther up the river, 
when Ben III came running into camp, 
declaring he had just seen a large female 
tiger carrying a young wild pig into a 
dense growth of bushes nearby. This 
report threw the entire camp into a fever 
of excitement, as there were probably 
young tigers somewhere among those 
bushes. 

The six of us sallied forth, armed with 
our heaviest rifles. Ben III led us to 
the spot where he had last seen the 
tigress. Sure enough, there were her 
tracks in the sand! Joe, boasting of his 
superior prowess as a hunter, took the 
lead, and I followed at his heels; George 
was close behind and the three natives 
followed. The tracks were easy to fol- 
low in the sand along the stream, but 
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they soon left the water course and 
struck off through a grove of oaks, thick- 
ly matted with a growth of bushes of 
various species. Here the ground was 
covered with leaves and only at intervals 
could a foot-print be discerned. We 
crept along for 400 ft., scarcely daring 
to breathe, when suddenly, without an 
instant’s warning, the silence of the 
morning was rent by the most awe-in- 
spiring roar that ever smote upon the 
ears of man, and a great tawny-and- 
black beast shot through the air as if 
fired from a gun. The huge creature 
lit almost at the very feet of Joe Jack- 
son, but it had scarcely touched the 
ground till his Winchester and mine 
spoke so simultaneously that the two 
reports sounded as one. With a savage 
snarl the animal came on. Joe had 
dextrously thrown himself on the ground 
and I caught the full force of the second 
leap. The tiger’s left forepaw struck 
my right shoulder and the great claws 
buried themselves in my flesh. I was 
knocked to the ground by the weight of 
the beast and straightway fainted from 
the pain—a habit which I acquired in 
youth and have never outgrown. When 
I came to, I was lying flat on my back 
in the shade of a small oak and Geo. 
French was bathing my face with cold 
water from a pocket cup. A moment 
later there were five shots at a little dis- 
tance; then all was quiet again. I saw 
that George was very anxious and I told 
him to run and see what had happened. 
In a few minutes he returned and re- 
ported that a second tiger had been slain. 

The animal which attacked us with 
such ferocity was the tigress. She had 
leaped from a ledge of rock-about 10 ft. 
above the ground. Both Joe’s shot and 
mine had taken effect—one making a 
superficial scalp wound only but the 
other striking the right shoulder and 
going straight to the heart. Such, how- 
ever, was the vitality of the animal that 
it was able to make the leap which bore 
me to the ground (after having already 
received a wound that proved fatal in 
less than three minutes), George was 
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left to attend me, while the others went 
to look for the mate of the slain beast. 
They had not gone far when they heard 
him crashing through the bushes. He 
had evidently been away frcm home; 
but, hearing the commotion near his 
lair, was returning with all speed. Joe 
and the natives quickly stationed them- 
selves advantageously for the attack. A 
moment later the huge, beautiful creature 
came into sight. In telling the story, 
Joe said the animal seemed as tall as a 
cow, as it came bounding in long grace- 
ful leaps through the forest. It took 
several shots to bring him to the ground. 
He was indeed a magnificent specimen, 
and his finely mounted skin now graces 
a glass case in the Field Museum of 
Natural History at Chicago. 

My wound was not serious, though I 
shall always carry the scars on my 
shoulder. After George had bathed the 
scratches, I was able to get up and walk. 
We all started on a search for the lair 
of the tigers. Climbing the ledge of 
rock, we found a well-beaten path lead- 
ing along the edge of a cliff. This we 
followed and soon came upon a nest of 
leaves beneath an overhanging strata of 
limestone. Three tiger kittens, about 
two months old, were gnawing at some 
bones—evidently the remains of the 
young pig which Ben III had seen the 
mother carrying into the bushes. The 
little fellows snarled and tried to scratch 
and bite, but we soon had them in a 
basket with the lid tied down. Geo. 
and I took the kittens to camp, while 
Joe and the native hunters remained be- 
hind to skin the two adults. We had 
brought with us a half-dozen nanny 
goats and upon the milk of these we fed 
our prizes. At first I made nipples out 
of sponge, which I would dip in the milk 
and the kittens would soon nurse dry, 
but in a very short time they learned to 
lap the milk. Ten days after we made 
the capture I found one of the youngters 
dead in the cage. The other two I suc- 
ceeded in bringing home and raising and 
they are’ still living. 

Two weeks, after the capture of the 
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young tigers, we left Bens I and II in 
charge of the camp and went for a seven- 
days trip farther up the river. Late one 
afternoon I had strolled off by myself 
through the woods and eventually came 
out upon a clearing. Here I discovered 
a cultivated plant that was new to me. 
It was a shrub about 2% ft. tall, bearing 
rounded leaves and pale-red flowers, 
much resembling a bean blossom. I had 
no idea as to the identity of the species 
and so cut off several branches and car- 
ried them back to camp with me. As 
soon as Ben III saw them, he said 
“Indigo!” Much indigo is grown in 
Manchuria, but the district where this 
plant is cultivated lies to the south of 
our hunting grounds, toward Moukden. 
We had reached the northern limit of 
the plant’s range. The leading industry 
in the region where we hunted, is the 
growing of poppies for the manufacture 
of opium. I have seen fields of the 
beautiful blossoms stretching away for 
miles and miles as far as the eye could 
reach. The Manchurians also raise to- 
bacco, beans, peas, wheat, millet and 
barley. The hills are believed to con- 
tain iron and gold, but the mines have 
been worked but a very little. There 
are valuable forests of oak, elm and limes. 

The same evening I brought home 
the indigo branches, Geo. French had 
an interesting story to tell. He had 
that afternoon been strolling through a 
shady ravine, at the bottom of which 
flowed a small stream, emptying into the 
Sungari a half-mile above our temporary 
camp. He had seen nothing of any 
consequence all day. The sun was very 
hot and scarcely a breath of air stirred 
the leaves. Growing weary, he sat down 
on a fallen tree trunk to rest. He sat 
there listlessly for a half-hour, when his 
attention was attracted by the scream 
of a bird in a tree-top nearby. It was 
apparent that the bird had discovered 
some object of danger. George’s first 
thought was that it was a snake. But 
the bird’s alarm cry was not repeated, 
much to George’s wonder. He watched 
the tree intently for several minutes and 
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was about to give it up, when he thought 
he noticed a movement among the leaves. 
A moment later a light puff of air let a 
glint of sunshine in and George’s breath 
almost stopped with sudden surprise— 
for there, sprawling upon a horizontal 
limb, lay an immense snow leopard! Its 
creamy white and black showed plain 
against the green leaves and its great 
beautiful boa-like tail lay across the 
branch. George slipped away without 
disturbing the splendid creature. 

You may imagine our excitement when 
George related his experience. We were 
all determined to capture this creature 
alive—the most beautiful of all the cat 
tribe. We went to work at once to con- 
struct a strong cage of stout poles and 
heavy wire. The next afternoon we tied 
a live pheasant among some bushes near 
where the leopard had been seen. To 
our delight, we found the next day that 
the bird had been killed and eaten. On 
the second and third nights other pheas- 
ants were taken. On the fourth night 
we set our trap, carefully concealing the 
poles and wire with green twigs. To 
take away the scent of our persons, we 
killed a young hare and sprinkled the 
blood about the place. The trap was so 
constructed that, to reach the pheasant, 
the leopard would have to step on a 
trigger, which would release and close 
the door behind him. We could scarce- 
ly wait till morning to visit our trap. I 
do not think any of us slept much that 
night. The sun was not yet risen when 
we reached the spot. To our great de- 
light, our efforts had been successful 
and the beautiful creature was our pris- 
oner! The animal proved to be a mag- 
nificent male, as fine a specimen as I 
ever saw. For a few days he was in- 
clined to be sulky, but the pangs of hun- 
ger soon induced him to eat and we 
brought him to America in a state of 
perfect health. 

A month after our return to perma- 
nent camp with the snow leopard, we 
went for a hunt up one of the large 
tributaries of the Sungari. This stream 
enters from the south and flows through 
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a wildly beautiful region, densely wood- 
ed. At the time of our visit it had been 
little encroached upon by man. We had 
been scouring the hills and valleys for 
several days and had secured a pair of 
young common leopards and a cub bear. 
One evening we were returning to camp 
just before sunset. We were slipping 
along quietly, on a sharp lookout for 
anything that might turn up. Just as 
we were passing a spot where were 
strewn a half-dozen large boulders, over- 
grown by small limes and dense low 
bushes, Ben III uttered an inarticulate 
Hush! and raised a warning finger. We 
all stopped as suddenly as if instantane- 
ously transformed into stone. From out 
the undergrowth camea rhythmical Tap! 
tap! tap! among the dry leaves that lay 
on the ground. We could see nothing 
and could hear only the measured beat. 
We then agreed through whispers and 
signs that the others were to remain 
rooted to the spot, while I crept a little 
closer. Keeping well behind one of the 
great boulders, I approached in a crouch- 
ing attitude. When I ventured to peep 
around a corner of the rock, a magnifi- 
cent sight met my eyes! On a hed of 
dry leaves, in a little open space beneath 
a lime-tree, lay a very large tigress with 
two kittens about 3 months old rolling 
and tumbling over her. She was not 
altogether pleased with the rough play 
of her babies and her tail was beating a 
half-angry protest. A few feet beyond, 
sitting upon his haunches, his eyes half- 
closed in a dreamy sort of attitude, was 
the husband and father—asplendid speci- 
men of his kind. My instant resolve 
was to capture the male alive. 

We taxed our ingenuity to construct 
a trap out of the materials at hand strong 
enough to hold sucha beast. We worked 
on it for several days. In the meantime 
we were tempting his appetite with 
pheasants and other game, much as we 
had done with the snow leopard. But 
His Grace of the Stripes was more wary 
and the first night our trap caught 
nothing. On the second morning, how- 
ever, our trap contained prey, but it was 
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the female. This did not discourage us. 
We transferred her to another cage, 
sprinkled the trap with blood, and tried 
again. Three nights were without re- 
sults, Then one morning, as we ap- 
proached the scene of our activities, 
there was a most frightful commotion. 
His Grace of the Stripes had been caught! 
He was mad clearthrough. He bit and 
scratched and roared, till the woods re- 
sounded for a mile. But the trap held 
and we carried him on poles to camp. 
For seven days he would not touch 
food, but eventually a live duck proved 
too much for his ravening appetite. After 
that he ate regularly. As soon as we 
had captured the male, we went in search 
of the kittens, which we secured without 
any trouble. We now had the whole 
family. 

After this we spent several weeks in 
hunting for the smaller animals of the 
country and succeeded in obtaining two 
more bears, three common leopards, a 
fox, a pair of wolves, and a whole drove 
of native wild swine, including a mother 
with a litter of small pigs. On the re- 
turn trip, we met our agent in Nagasaki, 
who added to our cargo a pair of Nyl- 
ghaus, three Indian antelopes, two anoas, 
a herd of axis deer, a saddle back tapir, 
a sloth bear and two female Indian ele- 
phants. We lost the tapir and the litter 
of pigs in crossing the Pacific. All the 
others we brought to Cincinnati in good 
health. 





A DAY’S HUNT IN ARKANSAS, 


The strain of office work had intensi- 
fied my desire to find rest in the refresh- 
ing woods, even for a single day; so I 
placed a call with “Central” to call me 
at my residence by 3 a.m. But long 
before that time I was partaking of a 
light breakfast. 

The drive was to be made over good 
roads till we reached the foot of the 
ridge on which Jonesboro is located—a 
distance of 9 miles. After this we drove 
5 miles through bottom woodlands until 
we reached the great primeval forest, 
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stretching for many miles in every direc- 
tion. The rosy tints of dawn had just 
begun to appear on the horizon. It was 
a clear morning, cool and beautiful. The 
subtle alchemy of the October sunlight 
had painted the woods in gorgeouscolors. 

Already the activity of life was appar- 
ent, yet by no means visible. I separ- 
ated from our party of six, as I always 
hunt alone. Soon I saw a squirrel jump 
from a tall hickory. He missed and fell 
from the limb on which he intended to 
catch, and, while falling, my load of No. 
6 shot brought him to bag. In about 
an hour I had killed 9 more fine ones— 
all shot while jumping from limb to limb 
or running on the ground. Atnoon the 
six of us came to an appointed place and 
compared experiences and results. I 
had 18 squirrels and 5 rabbits; the 
others, all told, 1 3 squirrels and 3 rabbits. 

That afternoon we hunted in various 
directions. Wishing to get away from 
the detracting effect of too much noise, 
I walked rapidly until I had penetrated 
four miles into the heart of the great 
woods. Here little undergrowth ob- 
scured my vision—the grand old trees 
rearing their lofty heads in every direc- 
tion. Suddenly I saw a squirrel running 
down a large tree, and began creeping 
within range. As I neared him, some- 
thing impelled me to scan a clump of 
bushes about 90 yards ahead. These 
bushes were about 5 feet high and their 
leaves had the full autumnal splendor. 
Quick as a flash I detected something in 
the dim light moving about from side to 
side, just above the bushes. Can it be? 
Yes! No! Yes; it surely is a deer! 
My chief anxiety was, how to extract 
those two squirrel loads from my gun 
without being seen—for I was standing 
right out in the open. The slightest 
move would mean disaster—for our 
Arkansas deer are just about the wariest 
animals in existence. 

When I left home that morning I 
could only find two BB shells, loaded 
some 4 years ago with black powder. 
I had these in my side pocket. To get 
them, I must move. To move was to 
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be seen. To be seen would mean the 
loss of my deer, and he did look good 
to me. I knew I must act promptly. 
The only alternative was to sink to the 
ground by such slow degrees as not to 
be observed. This was slow and pain- 
ful, but I did it. Near to me, say about 
20 feet, was a huge gum tree. It was 
necessary for me to move in the same 
manner towards it, but I finally accom- 
plished the feat. Keeping my eye on 
the space from the tree, 1 managed to 
place one of the shells in my gun, hold- 
ing the squirrel shell in my hand under 
the barrel, and then emerged from be- 
hind the tree to find the deer practically 
concealed from view. It was consider- 
able of a risk with such small shot and 
with those old black- powder shells, but 
it was the only alternative. I aimed at 
where his neck should be and at the re- 
port he leaped straight into the air; then 
ran about 20 yards and fell inaheap. I 
walked down to where the deer—a fine 
young buck—was lying, and was amazed 
to find that the distance was 82 long 
steps. It took some time to find assist- 
ance to remove my game and get it 
loaded for the return drive of 14 miles 
after dark. 

As many of your readers know, game 
abounds in almost every section of our 
Arkansas lowlands—there being deer, 
turkeys and myriads of ducks. 

Dorsgy M. Coo.ey. 

Jonesboro, Arkansas. 





A THANKSGIVING DAY HUNT. 


Our hunt last Thanksgiving Day 
proved to be very interesting, although 
we did not get much game. Our party 
consisted of Thomas Charles, who knows 
much about the woods; John Headvall, 
who has hunted everything from a rab- 
bit to a moose; Jack Atkinson, a fine 
trap-shot but not so good at game, and 
myself. All but myself were middle- 
aged men. We.were going to a small 
shanty—staying there over night and 
hunting the next day. We left Sheffield 
at 5 p. m., and after a five-mile walk 
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reached the shanty about 7. On arriv- 
ing, the first thing we did was to get 
supper. Thomas was the cook and we 
soon found that he was a good one. 
Jack and I washed the dishes and then 
we all sat down to play a game of cards. 
The night was very dark and it looked 
like rain. At 4 the next morning we 
were all up and got breakfast. When it 
was light enough we started. The clouds 
had cleared away and we knew we would 
have a fine day’s hunt. We had with 
us two good dogs and it was not long 
before they had a large jack-rabbit go- 
ing. We had scattered and I expected 
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We did no more hunting there, but 
started for another place about two miles 
distant. As we were going down a 
small hill, I espied a large jack-rabbit 
sitting under a log. I scared him out 
and bowled him over before the rest had 
a real good look at him. Then Tom 
kicked up a grey rabbit and killed it. 
We then crossed a creek and started 
over what is known as Bald Hill. This 
is a very good place for grey rabbits and 
we increased the amount of our game. 
The dogs ran several, but we could not 
get a shot at them, as they would run 
into a hole or under large rocks. So 











OUR CABIN IN 


THE WOODS. 





to get a shot at him, but Johnny headed 
him off and killed him. We then started 
on and soon the dogs were yelping 
again. This time they ran a nice jack- 
rabbit by Tom; but the distance was so 
great he did not get him. The dogs 
chased the rabbit down the hill and 
there lost him. Thinking this a good 
chance, Bunny started up the hill again; 
but he had not gone far before he met 
Johnny and inside of two minutes that 
jack was in Johnny’s game pocket. The 
next one was killed by Jack, who scared 
him out from under a log. Then, being 
lucky, I ran onto one and killed it. 


we decided that our only chance to get 
any was to kick them up ourselves and 
then shoot them. I started the first one 
out and Tom bagged it. We now heard 
a shot, and Jack came along, carrying 
another rabbit he was lucky enough to 
get. I then thought it was my turn, and 
began to watch very closely. I soon 
saw one sitting under the end of a small 
log. I scared him out and got him with 
my second barrel. Tom was the next 
to score—making a splendid shot ata 
great distance. We had separated from 
Johnny, and when we crossed the hill 
we found that he had not killed any 
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rabbits but had bagged three pheasants. 
We then met and divided our game. 
We had 5 jack-rabbits, 4 grey rabbits 
and 3 pheasants. It was now getting 
late, so we started for home—arriving 
there about 6 o’clock. 

Sheffield, Pa. Ranvoirpx G, Ewan. 


FUR TRADING ALONG THE YUKON. 





Zens Doty, big game hunter and trader 
—called the Duke of Cottonwood Island 
(one of the San Juan group in Puget 
Sound), where he maintains the Harvey 
£.,a trim craft that has navigated the 
rough seas off British Columbia and 
Alaska for years—passed through Spo- 
kane recently on his way to his old 
home in Nebraska. Doty is one of the 
picturesque figures of the North and is 
especially well informed regarding game 
and fur conditions in the little known 
North Country. He has made a fortune 
in the past 15 years trading with the 
Indians along the Yukon, and is well 
known to the fur buyers of New York 
and London. Doty declares that more 
money can be made trading with white 
hunters in Alaska than with the Indians ; 
this was not so in the earlier days, but 
the aborigines have been spoiled. Com- 
petition also has changed, making it 
necessary to do one’s trading in much 
quicker time than formerly. Here is 
the explanation in his own words: 

“Supposing you are coming down the 
Yukon and stop at an Indian village, 
knowing that there is another trader 
coming back of you. A squaw will pull 
a measly marten fur from her bosom and 
offer it to you for a big price. By the 
way, if you ever buy a poor fur from an 
Indian you will never be able to get a 
good one in the same place. My custom 
has been to grab the skin, when a poor 
one is offered, and throw it on the 
ground, spitting on it. Then another 
squaw will bring out a good fur and I 
can buy it. All of this takes time and 


the fellow back of you is coming closer. 
It is almost impossible to buy more than 
one fur at a time from the Indians and 
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they usually want more than they are 
worth. This is because they have been 
spoiled by inexperienced traders. When 
an Indian once gets a big price for a fur, 
it is hard to make him come down in his 
demand afterward. Sometimes I dig 
right into the shacks and find the furs 
myself—not waiting for the squaws to 
show them—and I can get good furs in 
this way; for they always reserve the 
best until the last. This is dirty work 
and you are liable to find most anything 
in the holes. I found a dead man once 
and it scared me so that it was a long 
time before I tried that game again. Up 
there in Alaska the Indians don’t bury 
their dead until they are pretty well along. 

‘‘When you are trading with the white 
trappers, it is altogether different. You 
reach a camp and ask a trapper if he has 
any furs for sale. If he has, he will 
bring them out, spreading them so that 
you can inspect them carefully. You 
tell him how much you will give and if 
he thinks it is all right he will tell you 
to take them. If he isn’t satisfied with 
the price, he’ll bundle up his furs again 
and wait for the next trader. I have 
picked up $4,000 worth of furs this way 
in a remarkably short time and sold 
them at a big profit.”’ 

Doty’s principal trading field is along 
the Yukon (which he has followed from 
the interior, where it is a mere creek 
over which one can step, down to its 
mouth, where it flows into the sea). He 
has also traded up in the Arctic Circle, 
where the scattered hunters and Indians 
seldom see strange faces, and he has 
brought out some of the finest marten, 
lynx and silver-fox furs ever seen. 

In the more civilized regions of Alaska, 
along the Yukon, Doty says that cash 
must be paid for furs, but further to the 
north it is necessary for a trader to carry 
in guns, blankets, knives and other arti- 
cles of use in camp. The hunters there 
have no use for money but for a pair of 
warm blankets they will give most any 
kind of fur. He declares it is a mistaken 
idea that beads and like ornaments can 
be exchanged for furs with the Indians 
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of today. This might have been the 
case at one time but today they demand 
spot cash for their furs. However, they 
will take ornaments for such things as 
baskets. A cake of toilet soap, if it have 
a strong, pleasant odor, will please them 
more than anything else. He told of 
offering soap that had no smell to the 
squaws and the Indians would throw it 
away in disgust. Black tea is also popu- 
lar with our Northern Indians. They 
will not accept green tea and any of this 
kind that is carried to Alaska for trading 
purposes is wasted. This is due to the 
fact that the Russians invaded the coun- 
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AN EXPERIENCED FIELD DOG. 





Rex, the English setter here shown, 
is one of the best trained hunting dogs 
in the Northwest—having a record of 
102 chickens before he was 10 months 
old. In a private letter his owner, W. 
H. Doughty of Jamestown, North Da- 
kota, writes pleasantly of the many fine 
days’ sport he has enjoyed in Rex’s 
company—adding that his four-footed 
friend is not for sale at any price. While 
not built on the overly dainty, graceful 
lines of the bench-show winner, every 
line of Rex’s countenance speaks of bird- 














‘“*REX.’’——An Authority on Prairie-Chickens and Related Interests. 





try years ago and introduced black tea. 

‘Few realize the wonderful natural 
advantages of Alaska and most of the 
people in the outside world have mis- 
taken ideas of the northern country,” 
Doty said. “If I were young, I would 
spend all my time in Alaska and grow 
up with the country. Mining is only in 
its infancy there. Back of Circle there 
are wonderfully rich gold mines, but on 
account of the lack of transportation and 
the poor facilities for carrying food into 
the interior, few of the miners are able 
to get into this rich country.” 


sense and a “fat” game-bag as he and 
the master wend their way homeward 
after a hard day in the stubbles. 





For years Rattlesnake Bluff, 10 miles 
north of Fairfield, Ills, has been the 
reptiles’ rendezvous. The local farmers 
decided to rid the section of these pests, 
and with this object in view assembled 
in force one day last summer. A large 
charge of dynamite was touched off and 
in the scrimmage that followed 81 rat- 
tlers were silenced “for keeps.” 
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EDITORIAL. 





THANKSGIVING. 





Official Thanksgiving Day comes but 
once a year, and is an American insti- 
tution in origin and almost exclusively 
such in observation. The necessity of 
an official proclamation enjoining its ob- 
servance might seem to be a reflection 
upon the Christian spirit of our people. 
But in this country it is not really so. 
Americans are appreciative and thankful 
at all times, and with great reason to be 
so. Particularly is this true of all fol- 
lowers of the outdoor life, who require 
only the proclamations of the Open and 
the Sky to inspire thankfulness in the 
Nature-loving heart. And while the offi- 
cial proclamation enjoins thankfulness 
for abundant harvests, commercial pros- 
perity and national peace, we are adding 
our thanks for the brown hills, the wind- 
ing rivers, the pictured fields and moun- 
tains outlined against the sky, together 
with all the minor things of interest and 
of beauty to be found in these. We re- 
joice in the call of the mallard and the 
whistle of the quail, while the brown 
leaves rustle to our jocund steps in fac- 
ing the crisp and invigorating autumn 
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breezes. For us it is a day of restful 
recreation, and when the evening comes 
—fit time for Memory to toy with other 
days afield—we should be thankful to 
be alive in such a beautiful world. 

The grim November night may come 
down upon us, but the stars are laugh- 
ing in the frosty sky. Within is light 
and warmth and cheer, and over all a 
spirit of thankfulness for the day. A 
day in which we may con over every 
hour spent in God’s great outdoors and 
make of every cheerful page a record of 
the heart, to be taken up again and read 
when Worry clamors at the door. 


_ 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION. 





Little if any doubt now prevails among 
those familiar with the records of Arc- 
tic exploration that the goal sought by 
brave men for centuries has at last been 
reached by both of those claiming the 
honor; and scientists everywhere will 
rejoice in the interesting disclosures that 
make a hitherto speculative field one of 
profound and authentic interest. It is 
to be regretted, however, that an at- 
tempt was ever made by either of these 
brave men to cast doubt upon the 
achievement of the other; for in such 
achievement there is quite sufficient glory 
for the few who reach the goal, and 
a year is scarcely noticeable in a history 
that covers centuries of brave endeavor. 
Since the voyages of Stephen Bennett, 
commencing in 1603, the history of Arc- 
tic exploration is one of marvelous 
achievement in the face of seemingly 
insurmountable difficulties. But in all 
the records, although men have given 
up their lives in the quest, we find no 
story quite so interesting as the narra- 
tive of the two men now before the 
American people. In such we may 
hear the roar of the Arctic gale; the 
grinding of iceberg and swish of frosty 
waves. We may see the weird lights 
and shadows of the world’s top and the 
beauties of the long and mystic twilight. 
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May hear the click of erratic scientific 
instruments and the clatter of dog-team 
across fields of snow. But through it 
all—though personality may be kept 
in the background—the indomitable 
American spirit speaks. Commander 
Peary’s persistent endeavor, ranging 
over a period of 19 years, and Dr. Cook’s 
enterprising, if somewhat reckless, dash, 
both crowned with success, are worthy 
themes for popular praise, and the 
American people will not be found slow 


Kansas City; then Maxwell, the one- 
armed wonder from Nebraska; next 
come Spencer, a new candidate for 
championship honors from St. Louis, 
and Hensler, who also trots in this fast 
company, is from Colorado Springs. In 
a recent tournament, shooting at 200 
targets, this quintette made the follow- 
ing spiendid scores: Gilbert, 187; Heer, 
199; Maxwell, 194; Spencer, 199, and 
Hensler, 195. FRANK E. Foster. 
Iowa Falls, Iowa. 














FIVE POPULAR WESTERN TRAP SHOTS. 





in giving lasting honor to whom honor 
is due. 





CRACK SHOTS OF THE WEST. 





The quintette of trap-shooters shown 
in the accompanying photo represent the 
best professional marksmen in the West, 
if not in the country, and each man has 
a record in the annals of American trap- 
shooting. Reading from left to right, 
the first man is Fred Gilbert of Spirit 
Lake, Iowa, the champion shot of 
America; next to him stands Heer of 


THE RIVER. 


‘For men may come and men may go— 
But I go on forever.’’ 

There is something marvelously insis- 
tent about a river. Tennyson has caught 
the spirit of it in his song of The Brook. 
There are a thousand things about it that 
fasten themselves in the memory; a 
thousand unanswered questions that arise 
in the mind as you gaze at it in your 
waking hours and as Fancy paints it 
upon Memory’s canvas in visions of the 
night. What tales it could tell us, were 
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our ears attuned to interpret its lan- 
guage! Grain by grain, pebble by peb- 
ble, rock by rock, it has worn its slow 
way through the granite mountain. It 
has seen the tiny shoot upon its bank 
wax great, until it became one of the 
forest monarchs ; it has watched it topple 
and fall to decay. A hundred trails lead 
to its brink, to lose themselves in its 
swelling tide. Marvelous and strange 
are the tales it could tell of the feet 
that have pressed its sands. Now it is 
the stealthy, silent tread of the dusky 
Red Man, in search of deadly foe or 
wary game; now it is the shy Indian 
maiden that slips into the shadows to 
hold tryst with her lover. Again it is 
the foot of the prospector that crunches 
its pebbles, as with buoyant heart he 
swings blithely on his way, while shy 
wood creatures peer at him from the 
thicket or chatter from the branches 
overhead. 

The river has a thousand voices as it 
sings on its way to the sea. When the 
sun is bright, its song is of flowers, of 
pleasant meads and grassy hollows. It 
fits your mood; it charms you with its 
sympathy. Let the sun go under a cloud 
or sink to rest behind the distant hills 
and its song changes to a sad minor 
strain that has heart-break in it. As it 
gurgles and dashes under and around 
the huge boulders that it has, in some 
far bygone age, torn from the mighty 
hills, its tone becomes stern, mysterious, 
defiant, as though it disputed the right 
of way with some Titan of the moun- 
tains. You shudder with a chill sense of 
fear as its solemn voice comes to you 
out of the still watches of the night. 

You may forget the companion who 
trod with you the trails that led to the 
river; the incidents of your stay may 
fade into forgetfulness. But the river— 
never! Born of the snow-flakes that 
nestle and cling under the blue dome 
on the far horizon’s utmost edge; hurry- 
ing, singing, moaning on its never-end- 
ing race to the sea, its thousand voices 
with their weird under-tone of mystery 
will haunt your memory forever. 

CLARENCE A. Murcu. 


AFIELD. 
SOME NEW BOOKS. 





WANDERINGS IN SOUTH AMERICA, THE 
UniITeD STATES AND THE ANTILLES. 
In the years 1812 to 1824. By Charles 
Waterton. With Illustrations and an 
Introduction by Charles Livingston 
Bull. Sturgis & Walton Co., 33 East 
27th St., N. Y. City. Price, $2.50 net. 
The reading of a description of any 

portion of the United States, dated a 

hundred years ago, is interesting to the 

student of today only by comparison. 

The wide and unscarred prairies, teeming 

with grouse and dotted here and there 

with droves of buffalo; the quiet rivers, 
undisturbed by drone of mill and pulsa- 
tions of commercial traffic; the sombre 
forests, unmarked by axe and saw of 
pioneer and traversed alone by aborig- 
inal trail, have passed into history and 
may interest only as showing the mar- 
velous progress of a marvelous coun- 
try and enterprising people. With the 
greater portion of the region described 
in this book it is otherwise. Conditions 
and topography are as they were a hun- 
dred years ago. The same great exu- 
berant jungles are just as dense and un- 
broken now as then. In these forests 
may still be heard the weird night song 
of the red monkeys, the tolling of the 
bell-bird, the coughing roar of the 
jaguar and many other night sounds, 
unchanged since Waterton’s time. For 
such reasons this book remains an inter- 
esting and instructive guide to the trav- 
eler of today and an authentic text-book 
for the student. The author is not one 
of those of whom Horace has said “ By 
laboring to be brief, they become ob- 
scure”; for his pages elaborate the 
varied subjects of his thought and obser- 
vation in comprehensive and interesting 
detail. His quaint and simple style, car- 
rying the impress of truthfulness in 
every line, will prove a new delight to 
the general reader, while the naturalist 
will find his descriptions of bird and 
animal life a mine of useful knowledge. 
The sportsman, the traveler, the taxi- 
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dermist and the student of Natural His- 
tory will find this book particularly valu- 
able as an instructor in the various 
branches indicated; while the chapters 
descriptive of the natives of these coun- 
tries, their habits, language and history, 
are of informing delight to the ethnolo- 
gist. The author of the Introduction— 
having had his imagination fired by 
Waterton’s marvelous tales—determined 
to visit the regions so interestingly de- 
scribed. He therefore spent the greater 
part of the year 1908 in going over the 
old trails, and is thus qualified to verify 
the details and modernize the book. 
This he does with unstinting praise for 
the author and his painstaking work that 
has added so much to Natural History, 
besides being a volume that ranks as 
a classic in the literature of wild life. 
TuHos H. FRASER. 


* * * 


Fiy1nc Piover. By G. E. Theodore 
Roberts. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Price, $1.00. 

This is a very entertaining little vol- 
ume of tales for children. They do not 
in any ‘sense reflect either Indian tradi- 
tions, their legendary lore, or methods 
of thought. They are fairy tales, pure 
and simple. Mr. Roberts places his 
yarns in the mouth of an old Labrador 
Indian medicine woman, Squat-by-the- 
Fire, who relates them to her grandson, 
Flying Plover. The book does not arise 
to the pretentions of a Nature story, 
nor does it appeal to the reader as being 
very good mythology, even Indian myth- 
ology. At the same time we suspect 
that it will prove of absorbing interest 
to the boy or girl into whose hands it 
chances to fall. The illustrations and 
decorations by Charles Livingston Bull 
are excellently well done. 

Cuas. Stuart Moopy. 


* * * 
MARCHING WITH Morcan. By John V. 
Lane. L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Price $1.50. 
This is a 350-page octavo volume and 
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deals with the adventures of Donald 
Lovell, a 15-year-old boy, during the un- 
fruitful march from Boston against Que- 
bec, during the stirring days of the 
Revolution, and ends with the evacu- 
ation of Boston by the British. 

The book is finely illustrated with six 
full page drawings by John Goss. The 
story depicts, in a graphic and fascinat- 
ing narrative, the hardships and adven- 
tures of that terrible march to Quebec 
and will give the youthful reader a 
clearer insight into the hardships and 
sacrifices endured by those sturdy pio- 
neers in wresting liberty from King 
George. Benedict Arnold figures largely 
in the narrative, and the portrait drawn 
of him is, we believe, quite true to life— 
showing him to be a brave and im- 
petuous, if misguided, soldier. The 
Morgan with whom the marching was 
done is Captain Morgan, of the Vir- 
ginia riflemen, whose company lay at 
Cambridge when joined by our youthful 
hero. Zeb, the somewhat mysterious 
though generous and true friend of Don- 
ald, is a charming character. The narra- 
tive is true to history and is a book that 
no parent need hesitate to put into the 
hands of his boy. Donald Lovell is a 
genuine, manly, clean boy, and the story, 
as intimated above, throws a clear and 
interesting light on one phase, and a 
most vital one, of our national history. 
Just a hint of a love story, clean and 
wholesome, runs through the story. 

CLARENCE A. MurcH. 


* * * 


GRANT VERNON. A Boston Boy’s Ad- 
ventures in Louisiana. By E. Bran- 
don Stanton. Illustrated. Roxburgh 
Publishing Company, Boston. Price, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

Grant Vernon is a story of adventure, 
unique in its way, with many thrilling 
passages and much excellent negro dia- 
lect, as well as interesting characters 
who are not black skinned. It is not a 
love story, although there is an under- 
current of situations which may well 
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develop one in time. The descriptions 
of Voodoo rites is especially realistic. 
Descriptions of Southern scenery abound, 
and are doubtless true to life, as the 
author, E. Brandon Stanton, is a native 
of the South, living near Natchez, Miss., 
in a fine old Colonial mansion which in 
its time has sheltered many distinguished 
visitors—Aaron Burr being among the 
number in the old days. The writer 
displays considerable literary power and 
has produced a story of adventure and 
Southern characteristics which rings 
true. The book, once taken up, will be 
read with keen interest. 


*x* * * 


THE House IN THE WATER. By Charles 
G. D. Roberts.. L. C. Page & Co., 
Boston. Price, $1.50. 

This is a book of ten good short 
stories about the animals of the woods 
by a popular author. Mr. Roberts does 
not claim to be a naturalist ; neither does 
he pretend for his stories that they 
represent the lives of the wild animals 
from the standpoint of natural history. 
Light stories for children and older peo- 
ple, they present in charming style a 
class of literature that has gained a 
large following the past few years. 

In reading these tales to children, one 
should impress on the young mind that 
the stories are simply made up—the 
same as fairy tales, etc——so as not to 
create a wrong impression, as youth is 
easily impressionable and liable to absorb 
queer ideas about animal intelligence if 


allowed to accept these stories and simi-~- 


lar ones as natural history facts. Mr. 

Roberts has a large following of readers 

and this book should add to his popu- 

larity. 
* * * 

STICKEEN. By John Muir. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 4 Park St., Boston. Price, 
70 cts., postpaid. 

This charming little book is the story 
of a very little dog that at first view 
seems to be a common enough cur of 
unattractive appearance and without any 
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claims to notice on account of pedigree 
or unusual evidence of intelligence. On 
a journey to Alaska the little dog at- 
taches himself to the author and there- 
after becomes his constant companion, 
sharing alternate comfort and peril dur- 
ing a sojourn amid the icy fields of that 
country. It is during these experiences 
that the little dog develops certain 
charming traits and an unlooked-for in- 
telligence that is deemed worthy of re- 
cording in a book. It is a charming little 
story, cleverly told, and, although the 
dog appears ever in the foreground, the 
author’s descriptions of certain districts 
of Alaska and the beauties and marvels 
of the Northland winter add much to 
the book’s instructive interest. 





DON’T 60 ASTRAY. 





Sportsmen who intend visiting New 
Brunswick, are advised to write Mr. Ed- 
ward Hickson, Intercolonial Railway 
Office, Moncton, N. B., for any informa- 
tion touching time, place and conditions 
that may be necessary to successful 
sport. Mr. Hickson is himself a genuine 
sportsman and ever loyal to the craft, 
and will take pleasure in directing the 
bona-fide enquirer to the best hunting 
or fishing grounds in regions where he 
is thoroughly posted. 





WHAT RABBITS COST AUSTRALIA, 





THE rabbit is an expensive little ani- 
mal. <A report has just been presented 
to the Parliament of Queensland, show- 
ing how much the destruction of the pest 
has cost that State. The figure is a 
tidy one—namely, £1,252,591. Until the 
early 60s there were no rabbits in Aus- 
tralia. Then some malignant fate 
prompted a squatter to import a few for 
sporting purposes. These became the 
progenitors of countless millions, and the 
“rabbit plague” brought about the ruin 
of thousands of farmers. The prize of 
£5,000 for an effective exterminator has, 
so far, never been won. 











MISCELLANEOUS. 


FROM THE ELKHORN TO THE DOWAGIAC. 
Complete in One Chapter. 


Dear Sports AFIELD:—It may and it may not 
be of interest to your readers to know that I spent 
June and a part of July in Michigan. There are 
probably some of your readers who never heard of 
me and some who have never heard of Michigan, 
and for the benefit of these I wish to say that, so 
far as I am concerned, I am all O.K., and that 
Michigan is located between Neligh, Nebraska, and 
some point in Lower Canada and is bounded on 
the east, north and west by a lot of water and on 
the south by an unorganized territory called In- 
diana and a lot of railroads, trolley lines, automo- 
biles and other things that keep a man dodging 
for the wood-shed every time he hears a cat sneeze. 
Within her borders there are a lot of lakes—and 
other things—and around the edges of these lakes 
there is a lot of spatter-dock, and, swimming 
around among this spatter-dock, there is always a 
lot of big, black— But I am getting ahead of my 
story. 

I had 37 good reasons for going to Michigan. 
One was that I was born in that State four miles 
north of Niles on the 28th day of February, 1858, 
and left there in the spring of ’65, and I wanted 
to see if the State had recovered from the shock. 
Another reason was that I have 173 relatives and 
two brothers-in-law living up and down the State 
and I wanted them to look me over and see if they 
would not conclude to ship me two or three barrels 
of apples (express prepaid) to help me through a 
cold and dreary winter. And still another reason 
was, those spatter-dock. There is always some- 
thing about spatter-dock that attracts me; they 
are suggestive of deep, cool, clear water and of a 
swirl and a swish and a tightening of the line that 
makes the reel hum a sonata that would put to 
shame a Mozart or Beethoven, causing electric 
flashes to chase one another up and down the 
fibres of one’s being until — Whoa, Bill! back 
up! you’re over the traces again. Beats all how 
an old duffer will get daffy over bass fishing. If 
the three reasons here given are not sufficient to 
satisfy your readers, let them write one and I 
will furnish the other 34. 

I landed in Chicago—a little burg with a post- 
office located on the west shore of Lake Michigan 
—about the 6th, 7th or 8th of June and found that 
a whole lot of people had come down to the depot 
to meet me, but I had grown so much they did not 
know me; so I went down and called on the Town 
Marshal and Justice of the Peace and one or two 
store-keepers and told them who I was and where 
I came from, but they did not seem to take much 
interest. So I bought a Cremo se-gar and went 
down to the blacksmith shop and loafed around 
until time to take the Pére Marquette for Holland, 
Michigan—at which place I landed safe, sound and 
sober. I say sober. I was sober for two reasons: 
one was that when my stomach was built they for- 
got to line it with boiler iron and as a result I 
have had to take straight, cold water ever since 
and another reason was that I did not think it 
would be altogether becoming for me to exhibit to 
the brother I was going to visit an overloaded jag 
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of personal liberty, especially since he is the Pas- 
tor of the First Methodist Church of that place 
and an ex-candidate for Congress on the Prohibi- 
tion ticket (who ought to have been elected but 
wasn’t). My brother is a bass fisher; but we did 
not go out fishing the first evening: just sat around 
the house and talked about our families and threw 
bouquets at each other until bed-time. We were 
up before daylight the next morning and off in 
the gasoline launch for the spatter-dock, down 
Black Lake; but the wind came up the lake from 
Lake Michigan and the swells ran so high that we 
were compelled to give it up and return home 
empty handed. 

We had fresh Michigan strawberries and cream 
for dinner that day and afterwards we went down 
to the pier and caught great strings of perch and 
crappies. Had strawberries and cream and crap- 
pies for supper and that night I dreamed that I 
had swallowed a monster crappie fastened to a 
strawberry vine. This is how Michigan strawber- 
ries and cream and crappies act on a weak stom- 
ach. Selah. This was repeated for several days, 
and then, after I had sobered up, I took the train 
for Big Rapids, where a bunch of relatives had 
congregated, without the knowledge or consent of 
the authorities, and where there are a lot of lakes 
and more spatter-dock, and for the next ten days 
it was one constant round of bass and strawber- 
ries, bass and strawberry shortcake, bass and 
strawberry punch and bass and more strawberries, 
until I could hear my people say to one another 
on the side: ‘‘Too bad he’s troubled so with tape- 
worms—ain’t it? don’t seem to be able to satisfy 
’em.’? 

But time was passing all too fast and I had to 
pry myself loose and return to Holland for a 
couple of days’ rest and more bass and strawber- 
ries and strawberry shortcake and bass, and then 
came on down to St. Joe with my brother’s wife 
and daughter, who were on their way to Indianap- 
olis and other Southern points. After they left 
me, I went up on the bluff and sat down on the 
grass under the waving trees and looked out over 
Lake Michigan and thought of the tales of woe 
that vast expanse of water could tell; of the heart- 
aches that had been caused by its cruel waves; of 
the thousands of lives that had paid the forfeit 
that Commerce requires, and of the happy homes 
that had been broken; and as I watched the bath- 
ers, shouting and playing in the limpid waters and 
noted the gentle swells as they toyed with their 
loosened tresses, I thought: Thou treacherous 
vixen, thou would’st even give a Judas kiss if 
thou could’st but engulf those innocent souls. 
Then my mind wandered away off, over that vast 
expanse of water, until it touched the Illinois shore 
and then on and on, over Illinois and Iowa and out 
to Nebraska and on up the Elkhorn Valley to the 
little town of Neligh and the home which holds all 
that makes life worth the struggle, and I wondered 
if He was there and if His ministering angels were 
keeping vigil, and I prayed that they were and 
commended them to the grace and mercy of Him, 
who is able to keep us from falling. 

And then my thoughts reverted to that great 
city of Chicago, where right is warring against 
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might; where the greed for gold meets and battles 
against the simple right of existence; where some 
men and women devote their entire lives to the 
good of their fellows and where others sell their 
birthright for a mess of pottage; where the Angels 
of the Lord bow their heads in shame for the sins 
of the minions of the Devil. Presently I got up 
from the grass, kicked myself a few times to see 
if it was me and then boarded a trolley for Ben- 
ton Harbor to call upon a dear old aunt whose 
hair has long since been tinged with the frosts of 
years; and, after a short, but pleasant, visit with 
her, took the train for Berrien Center. 

Berrien Center is noted for a number of things, 
the most noted of which are the Murphys and 
Michaels. There are more Murphys to the square 
inch in and around Berrien Center than there are 
fleas on a.scabby bird dog, and they are all cou- 
sins and second cousins of mine and are expert 
bass fishers—which is why I am so fond of them. 
And then there is Indian Lake close by, which is 
full of spatter-dock and that meant bass and straw- 
berries and strawberries and bass again for many 
days and no let up, until I was unloaded on another 
bunch of Murphys at Dowagiac, and here is where 
I get in my real work. 

Dowagiac is supposed by some people to be the 
name of an Indian remedy for the mumps, but it 
isn’t. It is the name of a town and just why they 
gave the place that name no one seems to know, 
unless it was because the name seemed to be the 
only one that would just fit the town. It is said 
that there are more stuttering kids in Dowagiac 
than any other town on the map, caused by trying 
to pronounce the name in their infancy, and it is 
really too bad that they didn’t name the place 
Sag-wah instead of Dowagiac. But it is a beauti- 
ful little city, nevertheless, and it is here that the 
famous Heddon bass bait is manufactured—the 
bait that made Dowagiac famous—and it was up 
Dowagiac Creek, at the old mill pond at LaGrange, 
that Fred Murphy and I, with a couple of these 
baits, put in about five of the liveliest hours of our 
lives. I would tell you about it; but that would 
be a fish story. Let it suffice to say that there 
were lots of spatter-dock and the water was deep 
and clear and cool and our reels sang a merry 
tune, and the last cast I made, just as we were 
nearing the shore, a monstrous fish took the hook 
and we were kept guessing between an 8-pound 
bass and a muscalonge until the fight was over and 
the fish brought to gaff, when it proved to be an 
old familiar friend of mine that I had not seen 
since I left the Kankakee River in ’84—a robust, 
vigorous 12-pound dogfish. Our meeting was so 
joyous that it was sad, the words that first came 
to my mind being dispelled by a remembrance of 
the commandment, Thou shalt not swear. Then I 
took my old friend and consigned him to the 
tender mercies of a bunch of Poland-Chinas that 
were feeding in a nearby lot. 

We drove back to Dowagiac, just in time to 
come near being run over by the Glidden Automo- 
bilists on their way to Denver and I couldn’t 
help thinking, ‘‘What fools these mortals be!’’ 
If those fellows wanted real sport, why didn’t 
they go out on the mill pond at LaGrange, where 
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there are lots of spatter-dock and where the 
water is deep and clear, and if they wanted to go 
to Denver, why didn’t they get them a bunch of 
broncos, that wouldn’t have to be hauled in, and 
go in some kind of style. But just then the train 
whistled and I said Good-bye and was off for Chi- 
cago, Cedar Rapids, Omaha, and Nebraska’s glor- 
ious Land of Sunshine. 

A few days later I sent my family to Spearfish 
Cafion in the Black Hills of South Dakota, there 
to spend the rest of the summer and eat rainbow 
trout and red raspberries—knowing full well that 
ere long the ‘‘longing’’ would come, which it did; 
and one evening, as I boarded the Pullman with a 
comeback ticket as long as a sled tongue tucked 
away in my hip pocket, the porter said: ‘‘ Evenin’, 
Mistah Jenkins, evenin’! you is lower six in de 
rear car, sah.’?’ And I was off for Spearfish 
Cafion and rainbow trout and red raspberries—but 
that is another story for another time. 

Neligh, Nebraska. JOHN CURTIS JENKINS. 


——— 


BIG GAME IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 





Messrs. Norris Bates, Henrotin and Louis 
Maniére of Chicago, with their guides, recently 
came down from the Southeast Upsalquitch (a 
branch of the Restigouche), bringing a number 
of moose and caribou heads. Their guides were 
Jeff Morrison and Charlie Grey. The guides re- 
port the woods alive with big game. Dr. Parish, 
Howard Burns, Wm. Barthman Jr., and C. B. Van 
Brunt were hunting on the Miramichi and came 
out yesterday with 4 large moose heads, 2 deer 
and 1 caribou. David Mandeville was their guide. 
H. Weishmann of Chicago (who shipped his moose- 
head trophy to a taxidermist) has gone down to 
the Tabusintac to shoot duck, brant and plover. 
Report says the birds are very plentiful this fall. 

Miss Van Norman, Miss Smith and Mr. Mce- 
Naughton of New York left for their home last 
week, after a hunting trip on the Miramichi, Dr. 
and Mrs. Lind were at Newcastle on Oct. 8, on 
their way to Tabusintac on a duck-shooting trip. 
Mr. Shiras of Pittsburg and W. S. Ray of Harris- 
burg came out of the Miramichi woods on Oct. 
7 and brought with them the heads of 2 moose, 
2 earibou and a deer. Mr. Ray’s moose head had 
a spread of 61 inches. Carl Bersing was the 
guide. 

James Emery of New York and N. C. Nask of 
Boston came out of the Miramichi woods on Oct. 
9 with a moose head each, both very wide spreads. 
P. T. Colbron of New York came out yesterday 
with a fine moosehead and also one of a deer. 
Morton Whitman and Henry Whitehouse of New 
York went up the Northwest branch Oct. 7 on a 
hunting trip, and Mr. and Mrs. Sears of Cohasset, 
Mass., have gone to the Tabusintac to shoot wild- 
fowl. Geo. Pratt of New York is building a 
shooting lodge on the Southwest Miramichi. It is 
to be quite an artistic affair. Baron Rouilet and 
Count Castillon of Paris have been hunting on 
Cains River—a branch of the Miramichi. 

Moncton, N. B. EpWarD HICKSON. 
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BACK FROM THE WOODS. 





I’m home again—Ah! home again! 
And all burned red and black. 
Blisters on my hands and feet, 
And—Hully Gee!—my back! 
I’ve been on my vacation 
And had a high old time— 
A-sporting at Muskoka Lake 
With rod and reel and line. 


I caught some fish and got some bites— 
Mosquito bites, I mean. 
My face is sore and bleeding 
And My! I’m thin and lean. 
I lost my fishing tackle 
And mighty near got drowned, 
And for each day I’ve been away 
I lost, I’m sure, a pound. 


I’m back on deck, though feeling tough, 
But at my duty’s post. 

Both eyes sore from camp-fire smoke; 
I’m thinner than a ghost. 

My wife is taking care of me; 
She nursed me all last night. 

She thinks, about a month or so, 
And I’ll come round all right. 


My stomach, too, is rather off. 
The hotel grub was bad, 

And the drinking water rotten— 
But O! the time I had! 

I’m home again, yes, home again, 
Amongst my friends and kin, 

Waiting for another year, 
To go back up again! 


Pittsburg, Penna, P. S. SPACE. 





WHEN GAME WAS PLENTY. 





Hunting days in the Grand Traverse region of 
Michigan, that is, for large game—are about 
over. Small game in plenty may still be found 
among the brush and briars of the stump lands 
and in the newer settlements. Bear and deer are 
so rarely met with now that local sportsmen in 
general, when in search of large game, make it 
a point to visit the Upper Peninsula. Yet it was 
but a few years ago comparatively that the whole 
Grand Traverse region was over-run with large 
game. Deer were in the habit of walking boldly 
right into the cabbage patches and gardens of the 
settlers—helping themselves to the best the soil 
afforded; while Mr. Bruin and the coon family 
took their meals in the cornfields. Porcupines— 
queer looking animals they were, with their backs 
all studded with quills as sharp as needles—were 
simply a nuisance. They would climb over and 
around the settlers’ cabins at night. Finding a 
board, box or barrel that just suited their taste, 
they would gnaw away at it for hours, with a 
noise which is best described by one of the set- 
tlers in telling the story to his neighbor: 

‘‘Them pesky varmints kept me awake night 
after night and I just made up my mind if they 


came again, I’d put an end to ’em! Well, last 
night back they come—six of ’em in a bunch, 
They took up their stations round the baseboards, 
rain barrel, ash box and door steps and even 
tackled the wash-tub that stood under the eaves. 
Such a racket as they made! Gee whiz! why a 
feller might as well try to sleep in a saw mill. 
Well, I just couldn’t stand it any longer. So I 
jumped out of bed, got into my overalls, grabbed 
my revolver and went after ’em. They heard me 
comin’ and shut down their infernal mill. Then 
they all started for the timber in a bunch, me 
right after ’em, and a-poppin’ it right to ’em 
when I got a good chance, till I emptied my re- 
volver. It was bright moonlight and I could see 
that every shot had hit its mark! ‘How do I 
know?’ you ask. Bet yer life I know! Didn’t I 
go out first thing this morning and find the 
whole bunch of ’em stretched out on the ground 
dead as door-nails, eh?’’ 

No need to be an expert in those days, nor 
possessed of costly fire-arms. Most anybody could 
make more or less of a success of it with most any 
kind of a gun, even if ’twas nothing better than 
an old flint-lock or an Army musket loaded with 
buckshot. The settlers mostly depended on the 
large game for their supply of meat, while many 
of the smaller animals were slaughtered princi- 
pally for their skins. Late in the season it was a 
common sight in every settlement to see the sides 
of their cabins covered with coon-skins, while bear 
and deer, with their coats still on, hung around in 
convenient trees, where they would remain frozen 
solid till late in the spring. E. V. BENEDICT. 

Traverse City, Michigan. 


_—_—_—_————— 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





R. J. JACKSON won the highest average at Bay 
City, Texas—breaking 376 ex 400. On the first 
day he made a run of 125 straight. Dan O’Con- 
nell made a run of 141 the second day. Mr. Jack- 
son used U. M. C. steel lined shells and a Rem- 
ington pump gun. Mr. O’Connell used a Reming- 
ton solid-breech hammerless pump gun. 


* * 7 


A. A. Branpt, the expert taxidermist whose 
headquarters are at 2929 Wentworth Ave., Chicago, 
reports doing a fine business in mounting deer 
and moose heads and is always pleased to hear 
from members of the Sports Afield Family. Tan- 
ning skins for rugs, coats and neckwear is an- 
other feature of the business in which Mr. Brandt 
excels. 


AN instrument that all fishermen, whether of 
the salt or fresh water persuasion, must needs 
appreciate is the Safety Fish Mouth Opener, to 
hold open the mouth of any fish, large or small— 
enabling one to extract the hook without the least 
danger of being cut or bitten, which often proves 
fatal. One of these handsome tools will be sent 
postpaid to any fisherman on receipt of 35 cts. 
Address, E. J. Fredendall, 1714 North Clark St., 
Chicago. 
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MOOSE HUNTING IN NEW BRUNSWICK. 





Dr. Dair and F. K. Burnham of New York 
left Newcastle last week in their automobile, hav- 
ing each secured a fine moose head in the Mira- 
michi woods. 

Dr. and Mrs. Kammerer and W. B. Cody of 
New York came down from Mandeville’s camp 
on the Miramichi on Oct. 2. They had moose 
heads and also some bear. Mrs. Thos. Feldman 
(who was with Mr. and Mrs. Seaman of Pitts- 
burg) shot a fine moose on the Upper Miramichi 
last week and the whole party is delighted with 
the trip. Mr. and Mrs. Seaman also secured a 
moose each—making 3—and probably some deer 
(shot since the season opened on Sept. 15). Mr. 
Mandeville and one of the other guides say it 
will be the fault of the sportsmen themselves if 
all of them do not get moose, deer and caribou this 
autumn. There are plenty of animals for all. 

Moncton, N. B. EpWARD HICKSON. 


_— 


AN ODD FISH. 


There are gradations of rank among fish. The 
salmon we regard as lordly, the trout as armig- 
erus, and the grayling as ladylike. These consti- 
tute the aristocracy. They are not known inti- 
mately to the masses. The pike is a rover bold; 
the perch a rattling blade; the dace a respectable 
person out of business; the roach, the carp and 
the tench worthy citizens; the barbel and the 
bream quite ordinary men of the street. Nearly 
every one is familiar with most of the last- 
named. As for the toothsome gudgeon, we all 
know how to rate him; Shakespeare has classified 
the creature for all time. 

But there is one odd fish which it is hard to 
place. Ordinarily retiring, he might be placed 
with the upper piscine orders—occasionally ram- 
pant, gambolling, brawling, his behavior would 
cause him to be graded with the finny democracy. 
However, having studied his idiosyncrasies so far 
as we are able, it only remains to dub him an odd 
fish. The subject in question is the shad, of all 
British fish the least known—an elusive fellow, 
only treading the paths of our riparian highways 
once a year and then but for a brief period. 

Now, in proof of the popular ignorance regard- 
ing this fish, says a writer in The Globe, it may 
be stated that certain urban fish-mongers of the 
baser sort occasionally vend it as salmon. Like 
the salmon, the shad is migratory, inhabiting the 
sea and annually revisiting the fresh waters of 
its birth for the purpose of reproduction. Here 
the resemblance ends. As a matter of fact, the 
shad belongs to the herring family—in appearance 
resembling very large herring. Further, it is a 
rare fish, not only by reason of its remote habitat 
in salt water, but also because it frequents, when 
gravid, but very few of our rivers. Hence but 
limited opportunities of observing it are available. 
In great schools the immigrant shad ascend the 
wandering Wye every summer—usually in the 
last week of May. Then they are to be seen 
freely by all who are able to frequent the water- 
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side. Their advent is noisily heralded by a great 
tumult—by leapings, plungings, turmoil and fight- 
ing. In the shoaling margins of the river, on the 
fords, in the stilly depths of the main pools, one 
can see—particularly towards evening—masses of 
these fish, whose saltations and gyrations suggest 
the rolling advance of porpoises. At such times, 
anywhere along the Wye Valley, on the Welsh 
marches between the counties of Brecknock and 
Radnor, the sparse population is gathered to- 
gether—not at all for the purposes of ichthyolog- 
ical study but ardently bent upon pot-hunting. 
For the brief harvest is plentiful and pleasing to 
the popular palate. Indeed, freed from the back- 
bone and boiled immediate:y after being taken 
from the water, the shad is by no means un- 
worthy of the degustation of the discriminating 


gourmet. A medium-sized specimen is the best 
for the table—say, one of about 2 lbs. 
—_<———___—_. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


WE are just in receipt of the handsome revised 
Stevens fire-arm catalogue, in which the new 
Stevens visible loading repeating rifle and the 
Stevens repeating shotgun (Browning’s patent) 
are accurately described and illustrated. Then, 
too, we note a fine line of Stevens double-barrel 
hammer and hammerless Demi-Bloc Models. On 
receipt of 5 cts. in stamps, to cover postage, a 
copy of this work will be sent to any sportsman ad- 
dressing the Stevens Arms Co., Box 5680, Chico- 
pee Falls, Mass. 

Writing from Bauvard, Nevada, D. 8S. Clark 
says: ‘‘ Having at last found what I regard as 
perfection in the way of a double-barrel hammer- 
less gun, I feel like telling about it. A year ago 
there was not an Ithaca gun in this town; but, 
knowing the kind of work they turn out, I last 
May placed an order with the Ithaca Gun Co. for 
a No. Three, made after my own specifications. 
The gun came in due time; was given a thorough 
try-out by myself and friends, and has not been 
found wanting in any particular.’’ 

- ” e 

B. Lewis of Philadelphia, the well-known Amer- 
ican breeder, who spent some time last year in 
England, succeeded in bringing back with him 
some rarely valuable setter stock—among the lot 
being Mallwyd Sarah, Mallwyd Diamond and 
Mallwyd Sailor. Mallwyd Sarah has been a big 
winner on the show-bench, having on several oc- 
casions won the special prize for Best Setter in 
the Show at Birmingham and at other fixtures. 
She also competed at the endurance trials of the 
Sporting Pointer and Setter Society, held in the 
summer of 1906 on the shooting of Sir Watkin 
Wynn at Glanllyn. Mallwyd Diamond made his 
début at the Crystal Palace, where he won the 
championship for his sex; at Birmingham he won 
two first prizes. Mallwyd Sailor, also a winner of 
several prizes, is one of the best stud dogs that 
England ever produced, as he is the sire of al- 
most all the best dogs that have been bred during 
the past few years by the Steadman kennels. 
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DO YOU SHAVE? 


SHAVING 
BECOMES A PLEASURE 
WHEN YOU USE 


SEMPRE GIOVINE 


You will not require soaps, brushes 
or hot water. All you need for a clean 
shave every morning is 


“SEMPRE GIOVINE” 


AND A RAZOR 
HALF A MILLION MEN 


are enthusiastic users of ‘Sempre Giovine” (pro- 
nounced Sem-pray Jo-ve-nay). It is: antiseptic, 
soothing and healing; it makes it possible for the 
man with a tender skin to have a shave every 
morning —at home or away — a smooth, clear com- 
plexion, and a face free from irritation or soreness. 
No face massage is necessary when Sempre 
Giovine is used, as it opens the pores of the skin 
and draws the impurities to the surface without 
leaving the face harsh and dry. 





The full size brick, 50 cents. Ask your dealer. 
THREE SHAVES FOR 10 CTS. 


If not at your dealer’s, enclose ten cents in 
stamps or coin for cost of mailing, and I will send 
you a briquette of ‘Sempre Giovine,”” enough for 
three of the easiest, smoothest shaves you ever 
had in your life absolutely free. 


Address me personally : 


Mrs. J.C. CARR, Pres., — gophtie"" 








ow En- 
MARIETTA STANLEY C0,, WP" 5o,closed find 
Dept. T.-10, s me send me sample 
Grand Rapids, ssl eer SEMPBE GIOVINE. 
Mich ooh 
0 — 
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SMOKELESS 


The only DENSE powder 
made in America 


ABSOLUTELY 
WATERPROOF 


Always the same under all 
conditions. Not affected by 
heat or moisture. As good ten 
years hence as today. 


Any dealer can supply you 
with shells loaded with 


“I NFALLIBLE” 
SMOKELESS 


Send 12 cents in stamps fora set of six 
Pictures illustrating “A Day’s Hunt.” Ad 
Dept 4. 

E. I. DU PONT DE NEMOURS 
POWDER CO. 


‘Wilmington, Del., U. S. A. 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Atield” when writing advertisers. 
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THE REAL FISHERMAN. 





Small boy on the river bank, 
Sitting on a chunk, 

Casts his line into the stream 
With a loud Ker-plunk! 


Sitting, waiting for a bite, 
*Neath the shady trees— 
Listening to the bullfrogs 
And the humming of the bees. 


Big catfish then came along— 
Espied the piece of liver. 
Soon he gobbled up the bait 

And started down the river. 


Small boy saw the bobbing cork 
And gave an awful yank! 
And soon that big blue catfish 
Was a-flopping on the bank. 


Small boy trudging homeward— 
Happy as a King! 

Cane pole on his shoulder; 
Catfish on a string. 


Did you ever cast a line, 
While sitting on a chunk 
Beside a shady river 
And hear it go Ker-plunk? 
Freeport, Illinois, H. M. Wippowson. 


> 


SPORT NEAR OMAHA. 





I have learned of yet another place where wild 
turkeys are still to be found in considerable num- 
bers near Omaha, and that is down in the Wau- 
buncey Hills, southeast of Bartlett, Iowa. H. J. 
Haverstock tells me that there are a good many 
turkeys left in the Waubuncey Hills and that he 
makes regular trips there every fall. He gen- 
erally finds the birds in the heavy oak and hick- 
ory timber, with tangle of laurel undergrowth 
along the rocky hillsides,’’ writes Sandy Griswold 
in last week’s Forest and Stream. ‘‘To kill a 
wild turkey at this stage of the game and in this 
part of the country, would certainly be an ines- 
timable treat and an achievement I would feel 
proud of to the end of my days. If we do not get 
any turkey, Haverstock assures me of a good 
time, any way, for he says black and gray squirrels 
are more plentiful than he ever knew them back 
in the Pennsylvania mountains. Some dozen years 
or more ago I used to go down to Bartlett my- 
self, and many a grand day’s shoot have I en- 
joyed on the low, wet lands stretching away north 
and south of that little backwoods hamlet for 
miles along the Big Muddy. But it was not on 
turkey and I never dreamed there were any of 
these birds this side of the Ozarks. But the Bart- 
lett jack-snipe grounds are now unsurpassed any- 
wheres in the United States—not even on the 
famous old Kankakee flats in Indiana. Sixteen 
years ago Billy Townsend and I many a day 
bagged our 100 birds, each, and that, too, meant 
only a three hours’ tramp in the morning and 
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another of similar length in the afternoon. While 
I have not shot in that section for years, Town- 
send, Forney, Rixley, Simeral, Welch and others 
tell me the same conditions still prevail and that 
there are more of these precious little gallinagoes 
to be killed over those grounds than anywhere else 
in this part of the country. By the way, Frank 
Forney resides right at the head of these big snipe 
meadows and any Eastern parties desiring a 
great shoot can learn all particulars by writing 
him. He is an inveterate outer himself, a crack 
shot and a geniel field companion. He can be 
addressed at Bartlett, Iowa. Since the open sea- 
son on wildfowl began, our bluewing shooters 
have been in clover. Scores have been out and I 
have not heard of a single one who has returned 
without the limit. There are lots of birds every- 
where and the shooting should be great all this 
month. My boy Gerard and I leave for the teal 
grounds out near Geneva tonight.’’ 


- 





ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


In Marble’s Game Getter Gun the recoil is 
slight; the gun can be opened quickly; and either 
the rifle or shotgun barrel can be used without any 
change of sight or adjustment. In a recent trip 
through the Northwest, we found this compact 
little arm a prime favorite with all classes of 
sportsmen. For complete description, address the 
Marble Safety Axe Co., 104-132 Delta Ave., Glad- 
stone, Mich. 


* *¢ # 


In our many long tours through the Northwest 
this summer, we came upon many sportsmen busy 
at building new homes or remodeling the old one, 
and many were the enquiries as to where they 
could secure good elk, moose or deer heads for the 
walls of den or dining-room. To whom we made 
answer: ‘‘ Write Edwin Dixon, Unionville, On- 
tario.’’ Mr. Dixon is an expert taxidermist and 
his many years of experience qualify him to give 
each individual sportsman client just what he 
wants. Besides game heads and wall pieces, he 
has a number of skins, robes and rugs that he will 
sell at very reasonable prices. 


* * * 


WHILE recently canvassing the city of Water- 
town, Wisconsin, it was the Sports Afield Man’s 
good fortune to meet Col. P. H. Swift, editor of 
the Watertown Leader and a gallant soldier of the 
United States Army, seeing much field service in 
the famous Red River expedition against Gen. 
Kirby Smith, C. 8S. A. For a lad of 17 to go to 
the front, with musket on shoulder, certainly 
shows ‘‘the mettle of his pasture,’’ and for that 
same boy to receive his commission as Captain in 
the Eleventh Wisconsin Infantry a year or two 
later, for meritorious service in the face of danger, 
should make thousands of our younger readers 
cherish the virile ideals of the Civil War era. In 
low tones and not dreaming of the effect of his 
words, Col. Swift paid a singularly strong tribute 
to the soldiership of that great Virginian, Gen. 
Robert E. Lee. 
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TAKE SIX SHOTS 


as rapidly as you can work the repeater, 
with no fear of clogging, danger of ex- 
ploding shells, or obtruding parts with 


STEVENS 


REPEATING SHOTGUN 


(Browning’s Patent) 


When a shell is discharged the inertia block is immediately un- 
~ locked by the recoil, and by a backward motion of the slide 
handle the discharged shell is drawn out of the cham- 

~ ber; at the same time the loaded shell leaves 
the magazine and goes onto the lifter. 
An exclusive feature that makes the 


Bi STEVENS 
etic. ~, 

“ Absolutely 
Non- 


Clogging 

























The 
hunter who 
prefers a strictly 
modern repeating 
shotgun because of the 
certain six shots, has adopted 
the STEVENS. This 12 gauge 
six-shot hammerless is the 
fastest, safest, easiest 

working repeating 
shotgun made. 

















An hour 
behind the 
Traps, in the 
Blinds, or in the 
Field with the 
STEVENS, will prove 
most emphatically any 
claim we make for it. 


LIST PRICE - - - $27.00. 


Owing to its simplicity in construction, the STEVENS (Browning’s Patent) 
Repeating Shotgun can be taken down or put together in 8 seconds. The most dis- 
criminating trap and field shooters pronounce it the only perfect repeating shotgun. 

Send five cents for our catalogue telling all about the STEVENS Repeating 
Shotgun. It contains much gun knowledge. 

Ask your dealer and insist on STEVENS. If you cannot obtain it, we will ship 
direct, express prepaid, upon receipt-of cataiog price. 






























Every hunter will enjoy Dan Beard’s ‘‘ Guns and Gunning.’’ 
Sent postpaid, 20c. in paper, 30c. in cloth stamped in gilt. 


J. Stevens Arms & Tool 


P. O. Box 5680, 
Company, CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
















(t will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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A LEGEND OF DEVIL’S LAKE. 





According to the old Indian legends, the Nook- 
sack (a mighty river) once filled the valley from 
Bellingham Bay, in Washington, far to the north. 
Everything indicates that it was an arm of the 
sea at some remote period. An old Siwash woman 
once told the writer that one of the Cheam Peaks 
(north of here) was the only land left on earth 
during the great flood. 

There were three little Indians—two girls and a 
boy—who sat on that peak while the waters swirled 
and seethed below them. Part of the time even 
their little legs were covered, and they held to each 
other by the lobe of the ear. As the waters sub- 
sided, they climbed down and peopled the earth. 
In some places there were great depressions where 
the water could not run off, and in this way the 
lakes were formed. There is one of these lakes 
on Sumas Mountain, where no Indian ever goes. 
They say ‘‘The Devil lives in that lake,’’ and tell 
in awe-struck tones how an Englishman caught 
him on his hook when fishing. This is their ver- 
sion of it. 

Many years ago an Englishman was fishing on 
the shores of this lake, which was very deep. He 
dropped his watch, which was an old heirloom and 
very valuable, in the water. Failing to recover it, 
he went to the coast and procured a diver. A 
party of Indians, seeking for berries, came along 
and watched the men fishing, as they supposed. 
At last the signal was given to hoist the diver up. 
When that horrid head, with its goggle eyes, and 
all the machinery came into view, there was a 
panic and ‘‘wild rage of fear.’’ The Indians gave 
one look, and then fled with wild shrieks—fighting 
and clawing in their mad flight downward, over 
logs and brush. The men on the shore, enjoying 
the fun, shouted and yelled at them. At each 
yell the poor Indians jumped higher and ran until 
exhausted. This is why it is called Devil’s Lake 
and also explains why no Indian hunts or fishes 
there. ELLA CARPENTER. 

Sumas, Washington. 


ae 


A GUN THAT GETS ’EM. 





Just a word to the best magazine on earth re- 
garding something I think all users of guns should 
know. The new three-piece lock as recently an- 
nounced by the Ithaca Gun Co. in Sports AFIELD, 
struck me as the best ever, and I ordered a case of 
them, including a No. 4 Ejector for my own use, 
which I used on ducks the past season, and it cer- 
tainly did things. N. P. Leach, the ammunition ex- 
pert, who accompanied me one morning, claims 


that I killed ducks at 100 yards—not once but . 


many times. I let a skeptical man, who pinned his 
faith to another make, take my Ithaca and use it 
one day on ducks. He said it was the best shoot- 
ing gun he had ever used. 
The 1909 Model Ithaca will be our leader here. 
I might add that I used U. M. C. Magic shells. 
Ernest EK. EKDALE, Mgr. Gun Dept. 
Pasadena, California. Pasadena Hardware Co. 


AFIELD. 
ITEMS OF INTEREST. 


CuAs. H. EpMoNpsoN, Cananea, State of So- 
nora, Mexico, writes: ‘‘ Looking through Sports 
AFIELD, I fail to find any advertisement of firms 
wishing to buy deer skins. I shall handle a great 
many hundred deer skins this fall, and wish you 
would kindly place me in communication with peo- 
ple handling and buying deer skins.’’ 

+ * ” 

At Virginia, Minn., Geo. Trent was high gun, 
making a score of 92 per cent. Phil Murray tied 
for highest amateur average, breaking 270 ex 300, 
using a solid-breech hammerless pump gun. R. D. 
Guptill was one bird behind Mr. Murray, with 
269 ex 300. Mr. Guptill also used a pump gun 
and U. M. C. steel lined shells. 


7. 7 ” 

K. C. Beck & Co., proprietors of the Riverside 
Zoo at Hutchinson, Kansas, are breeders and im- 
porters of all sorts of wild animals, game birds 
and the like—paying special attention to the 
stocking of private and public parks, game pre- 
serves, etc. In addition to quoting prices on every 
species of wild animal, bird and reptile, their 
price-list enumerates a wonderfully complete as- 
sortment of pet stock (birds and rabbits) from 
all parts of the world. i 

* * * 

BLANCHE ABLESON of Michigan—an earnest stu- 
dent of Indian history and folk-lore—writes sym- 
pathetically of the Garden River Reservation in 
Canada, from which some of our Latter Day Dis- 
ciples of Progress (?) are desirous of driving its 
present peaceful and interesting occupants. ‘‘Gar- 
den River Reservation,’’ Miss Ableson writes, ‘‘is 
a point about 12 miles below the Soo, on the 
Canadian side of St. Mary’s River, from which 
there is much talk at present of removing the 
tribe. The beauty of the country, varied and wild 
in character, surpasses almost anything to be found 
along the Great Lakes—not excepting the Thou- 
sand Islands on the St. Lawrence nor the more 
grandly picturesque scenery along the shores of 
Lake Superior. It is this beauty, only recently 
appreciated or discovered, that has suddenly 
caused much interest in this locality among tour- 
ists and sportsmen and has made the presence of 
the Indian tribe at this point seem undesirable. 
Formerly an avenue for general navigation, since 
the recent widening of Hay Lake Channel, very 
few large steamers now pass the Reservation, and, 
instead, during the last summer or two, the river 
is often fairly alive with canoes, rowboats and 
launches from the twin cities of Sault Ste. Marie. 
In spite of this, however, I have only been able to 
find one photograph of the place in either city of 
any value. This is, I suppose, for the same reason 
that I have none myself: because it requires a 
special effort and general interest in the location 
is recent. I shall, however, take pleasure in taking 
a run down there for this purpose before long. I 
have camped there one whole summer and have 
visited the place on numerous other occasions, so 
that I have come to love its every nook and 
cranny.’’ 
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Brain Power 


Is what wins now-a-days. Brute force cannot compete with 
well nourished “gray matter.” 


Grape -Nuts 


food, made ot whole wheat and barley, is the ideal brain and nerve 
food. It is quickly digested, and the phosphate of potash (grown 
in the grains) combines with albumen in the system to form new 
brain and nerve cells. 


If you wish “power” in the world, feed your brains. 


“There's a Reason” 





Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
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RABBIT HUNTING. 





**Rabbit hunting?’’ Go ’way, man! 
Yo’ done got me excited. 

Yo’ say de Cap’n shore a-gwine, 
An’ you an’ me’s invited? 


Golly, Zeeke! Won’t dat be fun 
Ter see de rabbits scooting, 
When de ole houn’s start ter holler 

An’ de Cap’n gets ter shooting? 


’Member dat big briar patch 
What b’longs ter Cunnel Lee? 
Dar’s heaps ob rabbits in dat bresh 
As fat as dey can be. 


Cap’n say dat’s whar we’s gwine 
Fust t’ing termorrer morn. 

We got ter meet him wid de houn’s 
When we heah him blow de horn. 


We’s gwine a rabbit-hunting, Zeeke, 
When de sun rise in de morn. 
Yo’ll heah de ole houn’s hoiler 
When de Cap’n blow de horn! 
Freeport, Illinois. H. M. Wippowson. 


—_. 
MAN A FIGHTING ANIMAL. 


Man is and always will be a fighting animal. 
From the times when he used a stone axe and flint- 
pointed arrows, right up to the present, with its 
smokeless powder and long-range guns, the his- 
tory of the world may be summed up in the one 
word—Scrap. And when mankind was not employ- 
ing the fists which Nature gave it or the weapons 
which it invented, it was fighting with its brains— 
seeking to overcome the difficulties which lay in 
the way of its progress or trying to get the best 
of the obstacles which hinder its development. 
So that the better fighter a nation was, the more 
quickly did it become civilized, because it tackled 
and downed the things which bound it to savagery 
more speedily than did its less aggressive neigh- 
bors. The moral of all this is, that a youngster’s 
education should include sports and exercises which 
will not only keep alive his combative instincts, 
as the scientific sharps call them, but also teach 
him to properly use them.—James J. Jeffries, in 
Physical Culture. 


— 


A KANSAS SPORTSMAN’S EXPERIENCE. 





E. P. Foutett & Co., 
2829 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago: 

Dear Sirs: Enclosed please find money order 
for $1.50; for which please send me by first Wells 
Fargo xpress, to Richmond, Franklin County, 
Kansas, two hundred of your Pneumatic Concen- 
trators. A friend gave me a dozen to try and they 
are without doubt the necessary article in long- 
distance duck shooting. With the concentrators, 
four out of five shots scored three clean kills and 
one winged. Witnout them—same place and con- 
ditions—one crippled and four straight misses. 
Distance 110 yards, with 36-inch 10-bore duck gun 
—No. 2 shot. Please send concentrators for 10- 
gauge and rush forward. V. WHEELER. 

Richmond, Kansas. 


AFIELD. 


ITEMS OF INTEREST. 





JAMES Wait & Co., 1205 Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago, are Northern Illinois agents for the Mul- 
lins Pressed Steel Boats and will soon display the 
Mullins 1910 Models, which will be powered with 
the new Mullins engine. Messrs. Wait & Co., 
aided by the Mullins Company, will enter upon 
an aggressive campaign in this section and all 
lovers of water sport should send to the W. H. 
Mullins Co., 145 Franklin St., Salem, O., for il- 
lustrated catalogue of hunting, fishing and motor 


boats. 
* * _ 


WILLIAM G. ELLIoTT, one of Vancouver’s best 
known sportsmen, made Sports AFIELD a pleasant 
visit, while en route to his boyhood’s home in 
Ohio. Mr. Elliott is unusually well posted on 
everything relating to British Columbia field 
sports and the natural resources and prospects 
of that most interesting and rapidly growing 
country. We are much indebted to the kindness 
of himself and his friend, Mr. James Whiteside 
of Vancouver, for a beautiful Mongolian pheas- 
ant, shot in the full pride of its plumage on Lulu 
Island, near the mouth of the Fraser River where 
it flows into the Gulf of Georgia. 


7 * * 


THE naturalist’s name for the maskinonge is 
Esoxz nobilior; but the more popular name was 
given to the fish by the Indians, who derive it 
from the words, “mashk” (deformed) and “ki- 
nonge” (a pike), because the creature appeared 
to them a deformed or different kind of pike from 
that to which they were accustomed. The favorite 
way of fishing for this plucky species is by troll- 
ing. The white man uses all the usual parapher- 
nalia of the fisherman, such as reels, landing-nets, 
gaff-hooks and costly spoons, and yet he does but 
poorly compared with the Indian with his primi- 
tive lure, fashioned out of such unpromising ma- 
terial as the side of a mouth organ. Maskinonge, 
when hooked, will sometimes jump completely out 
of the water, and at such time require delicate 
handling in order to avoid letting them get away. 


>_> 


SUCCESS WITH HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES. 








Hon. O. C. Brewer of Pulaski, Va., writing on 
Oct. 11 last to Wenz & Mackensen, the game bird 
breeders, says: 

Wenz & Mackensen, Yardley, Pa.: 

Dear Sirs: Since writing you some time age 
concerning the five pairs of Hungarian Partridges 
purchased from you last February, will say that 
we have since discovered two additional coveys, 
which, together with the two other coveys found 
some time ago, will aggregate over 100 birds. 
One covey of 17 has been run out of a cattle 
barn loft two or more times, where they were 
eating millet seed. The barn is a long ways re- 
moved from any house. They seem to be well 
grown for this time of the year and are doing 
finely. Yours truly, O. C. BREWER. 
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Stability 
a Guaranteed 
Of High Velocity, Hard Hitting. 


We will send you booklet on —— loads, if you wish, and will refer you to a dealer near you, 


who carries Dead 


ot, if for any reason your regular dealer does not. 


AMERICAN POWDER MILLS, 


Boston, Mass. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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You can’t miss your bird if your gun 
is equipped with a Leader Sight 


q This little device is the greatest improvement in fire arms since the 
breech-loading gun was invented. With this ‘‘Sight’’ the veriest novice 
can make as good a showing as an expert hunter without it; the expert 
hunter can reduce his misses toa minimum. With the Leader Sight you 
do not have to allow for the flight of a bird; you aim directly at it and the 
line of shot is enough ahead to get the bird every time. Ina fraction ofa 
second the sight can be changed to allow for the speed of the slowest or 
fastest flying bird. 


@ Can be adjusted to any gun; instantly attached or detached. Carried 
in neat metal box which fits into vest pocket. 


Price $3 Postpaid 
@ Give make and gauge of gun when ordering. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GUN STORES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


The Leader Company :: 320 Market Street :: San Francisco, Cal. 


nye 








canvas back duck travels 
18 feet while your shot 
goes 120 feet? 


@ The Leader Sight 
puts the shot in the right place 
—where the duck is—not 
where he was. 











Patented in United States, Creat Britain & Canada 








it will be a very great favor if you will mention “Sports Afield” when writing advertisers. 
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JOHNNY ON THE SPOT. 





Of all the men 

In all the world, 
Who serve us to a dot, 

None else can claim 

One half the fame 
Of Johnny on the Spot. 


Of all the teachers 
He’s the man, 

To tell us what is what; 
And guide our ways, 
In future days, 

To get what we have not. 


He’s run the mines, 
And felled the trees, 
And learned the forest ways; 

He’s caught the moose 
Why! what’s the use 
Denying what he says? 


At every point 
Where work is done 
He holds the key of knowledge; 
And breaks the rule 
Of every fool 
From District School to College. 


Don’t tell him how 
To trail a deer! 
Or break a Western bronco; 
He’ll surely shout, 
Like any scout, 
Why surely, sir, you can’t know! 


Unless you’ve been 
Upon thé trail 
Or in the bronco’s saddle, 
Your theories 
Are but mysteries— 
At best, but idle twaddle. 


He owns the rank 
Of every class 
Who honor their profession, 
Who never shirk 
To make their work 
Instructive and a blessing. 


Nor don’t decry 
The use of books— 
What they contain or not; 
For knowledge gained 
Must be sustained 
By Johnny on the Spot! 


Keuka Park, New York. Z. A. SPACE. 


ee 


EDGAR ANDREWS—BEAR SLAYER. 





*Way up in the northern part of Maine lives 
Edgar Andrews, the veteran bear hunter of the 
Pine Tree State. He is indeed a patriarch with 
the rifle, for he has laid low scores of bears and 
other large game during his eventful life. His 
post-office address is Stoneham, but his little cabin 
is up among the wilds ot the Albany Mountains. 


AFIELD. 


Mr. Andrews is a born woodsman. He has lived 
among the old peaks all his lifetime and is as 
familiar with the habits of animals as he is with 
the country roads that wind in and out of the 
valleys. He can tell the time of day by the sun 
and the points of the compass at midnight by 
observing the bark on the trees and the limbs. He 
says the heart of a tree is always nearest the 
north, for the warm side grows the fastest, and 
that the limbs on the south side are always 
longest. 

‘¢When I trapped on the mountains,’’ said he, 
‘*T had a circuit of from 6 to 12 miles. I could 
always tell what manner of beast had crossed my 
trail within a week. I can tell the otter’s trail 
from the raccoon’s and the grey squirrel’s from 
the mink’s as quick as I set eyes on ’em. But the 
gum digging! Those were days of fun! Grand- 
son has to chew the pepsin and the make-believe 
spruce. Just think of the days when I had a 
flour barrel of clear spruce on hand. I used to 
make $5.00 a day when I was digging gum. Fre- 
quently I found 3 pounds of clear lumps on a 
single tree. Those were the happiest days of my 
life. Fifteen pounds a day used to be my stunt 
and I sold it for 20 cents a pound. Today that 
gum would fetch 50 cents a pound. 

‘Yes, sir! a bear always wants to wrestle,’’ 
the old hunter continued; ‘‘but he isn’t fussy 
about giving you the under hold. I’ve trapped 
some big ones. Got one upon the peak here that 
weighed 360 pounds; he was fat, too, I tell you! 
We squeezed 15 gallons of oil outen him. Used 
to do pretty well selling the oil and when the mar- 
ket went down we used it to fry doughnuts with. 
Yes; the bear’s a curious creature. I reckon he 
sleeps all winter, leastwise, outen the 57 I’ve 
knocked over, I was never lucky enough to find 
one in the winter. They den up and rest their 
allotted time. Jest Nature—that’s all the expla- 
nation I can give you. The old Injun says they 
come out just as fat as they went in and in 9 
days lose all their fat and become as poor as we 
find them in the spring. And that’s my version, 
too. Bears don’t suck their paws. Huh! of course 
they don’t, no more than a coon or any other 
animal. They live on nuts and berries when they 
are in season; in the springtime they eat the 
sapling buds from the beech until they get tough 
and the small insects and berries until the fruit 
comes. When they den up, they live on their fat. 
If a bear’s foot is 5 inches across, it will be 
8 the other way and the hide will be 5 by 8. Give 
me the dimensions of a bear’s foot and I’ll tell 
you what he weighs. 

‘‘My dog here—Jack—is quite a hunter, too. 
Hedgehogs is his stunt. Likes to get the quills in 
his nose, so I can pull ’em out, I reckon. He’ll 
come in with his nose full and lie right down in 
front of me, ready for me to pull the quills out. 
I climb up in the trees and flop the porcupines out 
for Jack to play with. We got seven of ’em 
t’other afternoon. 

‘*Yes; it’s a pretty good sort o’ world, after 
all; most people are human. You can’t always 
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You Ought to Have 
Your Hide Tanned 


and head 
mounted. It 
will not cost , 
you any 

more — if 

as much 

—to have 

your work done 
in the largest 
establishment of 
the kind in the 
world and with 
our equipment 
and experience 
you should get 
best results here. 

We tan deer skins with hair on for rugs or 
trophies, or dress them into buckskin glove 
leather. Bear, dog, calf, cow, horse or any 
other kind of hide or skin tanned with the hair 
or fur on, and finished soft, light, odorless, 
moth proof and made up into rugs, gloves, caps, 
men’s and women’s garments when so ordered. 

Taxidermy and head mounting are among 
our particular specialties. We also make fur 
coats to sell, far outside and fur lined, robes 
and gloves. Send for our illustrated catalog. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY, 
591 Lyell Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 





LYMAN PATENT WINDGAUGE 


RECEIVER SIGHT 


Applied to (right-hand side of) the 
NEW MODEL 1903 and 1906 
SPRINGFIELD RIFLE. 





No.34 - - + - «+ Price, $6 00. 
(No. 33 furnished without windgauge for $3.50.) 


Send for our 1909 Catalogue. 


The Lyman Gun Sight Corporation, 


Middlefield, Conn , U.S. A. 











MINK TRAPPING 


A Book of Instruction—giving 
many Methods of Trapping. 


Contains about 50 illustrations and nearly 200 
pages. Divided into Chapters as follows: 
I. General Information. 


II. Mink and Their Habits. 
III. Size and Care of Skins. 
IV. Good 


and Lasting Baits, 
V. Bait and Scent, 
© to sl 


VIE. Mink Trapping on the 
ries, 

IX. Southern Methods, 

X. Northern Methods, 

XI. Unusual Ways 
Xi. Illinois Trapper’ ~ 
XIII. Rapeencet Trapper’s 
x'v. Many Good Methods, 


‘ Set. 
XVI. and Other Sets. 
XVII. Points for the Young 


Trap pet. 
ee Proper Size Traps. 
X!IX. Deadfalls. 
XX. Steel Traps. 

The methods are those of experienced trappers from all 
arts of the Country. There is money in catching mink, 
f you know how. After reading this instructive book, you 

will surely know. 


Neatly bound in cloth. Price, 60 cts. Sent 
post-paid to any address on receipt of price. 


SPORTS AFIELD PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
358 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 











Than is delivered by an 
More ’ Water other style «f pump and 2 
to 33% per cent more water 


than is raised by any other pump 
of the same type is produced by the 


“American” Centrifugal Pump 


[t’s because the impeller i is accurate- 
ly machined to the casing, there is 
no sudden change of di- 
rection of the water in {=e _— 
passing thru the pump, 
and the entire mechban- 
ical efficiency contrib- 
utes directly to the rais- 
ing of water. ‘‘Ameri- —_ 
can’? Centrifugals are 
guaranteed rigidly. Ask for our new catalog. 


For 85 Years we have Manufactured 


Well Drilling and Prospecting Machinery 
and Tools, Deep Well Power and Steam 
Driven Pumps and Fittings, Air Com- 
pressors, Centrifugal Pumps, Gasoline 
Engines, Steam Engines and Boilers. 
We have passed the experimental stage, 
and do not ask our customers to share with 
us that expense. Our ma hinery is right 
now. Catalegs and facts on application. 


THE AMERICAN WELL WORKS, 


Office and Works, AURORA, ILL. 
First Nat. Bank Bldg., Chicago. 
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tell by the looks of a frog’s hind-legs how far 
he will jump. 

‘¢Makes me smile when I think about that bear. 
What! you never heard the yarn? Well, I swan! 
Hitch that old splint bottom up closer an’ you 
shall have the details. I was doing considerable 
hunting on Speckled Mountain that fall—had a 
line of traps on the first peak—and that afternoon 
I was spotting a trail. Didn’t carry nary gun, 
for I didn’t expect to get a bear so soon, but 
there was a monster in the first trap. I picked 
up a good-sized rock and threw it at him. Hit 
him on the nose and if he wasn’t mad! Never 
heard a bear ery so in my life. I sorter liked 
the fun and decided that a ball game was the 
proper thing then and there. Didn’t have only 
two players—me and the bear. I was pitching 
rocks across the diamond and the bear was dodg- 
ing ’em. I’d toss a rock at the bear and he would 
bat it right and left. Once I put in a home run 
—soaked him a boulder right on the nose. That’s 





SPORTS AFIELD. 


We were heavily loaded with everything that per- 
tains to roughing it in the woods. When we ar- 
rived at the station our real troubles began. I am 
sure we made pack-horses of ourselves on that 
four-mile hike, which we had to make in order 
to reach our favorite camping grounds. We were 
pretty well tired out when we got to the river, 
but from there we had two more miles to go. As 
darkness was approaching, we had to hurry. 
Quickly putting out folding canvas canoe together, 
we were soon on the water. We both.enjoyed this 
trip on the water much more than the hike, but 
we knew that camping means lots of hard work 
and is not all pleasure. 

As we paddled along jn the dusk of the even- 
ing, everything seemed like a dream. We could 
hear the call of the owl in the distance and closer 
to us the splash of a muskrat. From one side of 
the river came the faint whistle of some water 
bird and from the other the croaking of the frogs 
and the voice of the turtle—all blended in a 
strange harmony. As we were slowly reaching 











BEAR IN THE YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK. 





a pretty tender spot an’ I reckon you’d have died 
laughing at his strange antics. Found I couldn’t 
kill him that way, so I got the hatchet and edged 
up to him; but I didn’t reckon right. He was 
good an’ riled an’ I got a little too near. Took 
just one sweep of his strong paw to rip the slack 
out of my breeches. He did everlastingly hurt me. 
I didn’t enjoy the joke so much then. ‘Dum ye!’ 
say I, as I sided up to him, an’ I reckon I said 
a cuss word or two, but it took just one blow of 
the hatchet to lay him low.’’ 
Norway, Maine. Harry A, PACKARD. 
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OUR CAMPING TRIP TO DIP RIVER. 








Frank and I had been thinking of the day 
when we would depart from the bustling city to 
the solitude of the woods and fields along the 
Little Dip. At last the happy day of our de- 
parture arrived. It would be hard to find a pair 
of more jolly youngsters than we were that day. 


our destination, we were startled to see what 
seemed to be a hawk land on the bank a little 
distance ahead. Taking my little .22 Stevens out 
of the holster, I took a chance shot. At the 
sharp crack of ‘the pistol, it made a run into the 
water and out again and then lay still on the 
bank. Quickly paddling up to our game, we were 
surprised to find out that it was a very large 
blue crane. 

That night we were too fatigued to even pitch 
our tent and merely made a bed of boughs and 
long, dried grass, which suited the purpose in 
every way, and, with the moon shining brightly 
down upon us and amid the low moanings of the 
owl and the musical ripple of the stream, we slept 
the sleep of contentment. We rose early the next 
morning, it being barely 4 o’clock, and greatly 
enjoyed our breakfast of bacon and fried po- 
tatoes. The following six days passed without 
any incident worth describing, other than that 
we caught all the fish we cared for and for the 
last few days did no fishing. 

Chicago, Illinois JAMES EDMUND TOMASEK. 
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